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1961 Cars: Smaller, lighter, cleaner 
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Says William C. Decker of Corning Glass 

“The more you become a consumer company 

the more your fate is in your own hands.” 
(Marketing) 
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KENOSHA AUTO 
ed 
TRANSPORT 


"World's Largest Auto Transport Company” 











National Accounting Machines save us $35,890 a year... 


return 97% annually on our investment.” 


KENOSHA AUTO TRANSPORT CORPORATION, Kenosha, W 






Our Nat | Ace Mac es paid Besides being flexible, our National 
I ¢ Se n one t CFKS SvVSsleE dependable and eas Lo operate. cS 
N hese sa le each year The machines require a minimum of 
tr ng time, and their endurance keeps \ ” : 
ynal System does them operating perfectly around the clock. g 
job. We use it for “We estimate that our Nationals save “ ée ' 7S 
ind Preparatior us $35,890 a year, returning 97 annu- Fibiate 
chee riting, Driver ally on our investment.” 


riting for Accounts Pay . 
ral Ledge r. Our records . , 
‘urrent—making them 
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ASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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ial in BUSINESS this WEEK _ July 16, 1960 


IT’S KENNEDY FOR THE DEMOCRATS. Massachusetts senator is acclaimed 
as bright hope to win the White House 





sos bedencdneeeeeshas pau eueeeabEN 25 
FULL-LINE FRANCHISE FOR ‘61 CARS. Nearly every dealer will cover the 
WHEND OrlOs and BOS ANB. oo. soos csces cxesteneeseukeaneasaeeereaiel 28 
PROFIT MARGINS PARED IN SECOND QUARTER even for many com- 
PONINE WHO SGIEE GIO WB sc sasocccesecccccsecheubestecghe eden teehee dae 30 
MESSAGES BY TELE-SATELLITE. AT&T unveils plan for a 50-satellite network 
to relay messages, maybe TV, around world......ceceseecceccccvcescesees 32 
IS BALLISTIC MISSILE ERA WANING? The next missile generation may 
round out the family, with the military shifting its attention to space projects...... 33 
RUSSIA FIRES UP CUBAN CRISIS. Direct challenge to U.S. creates situation 
serious enough to affect U.S. free world leadership.........eeeeeeeeeceeces 34 
PROTECTIONISTS WORK UP STEAM. Their election year drive is heavier 
than usual, aimed against import concessions and for a new trade law......... 36 
IN BUSINESS. Dividend tax reminders bear fruit; Breech steps down as Ford 
chairman; shake-up at Consolidated Freightways; more antitrust action.........+ 38 
U.S. Bids for Latin Support with new program to spur economic development in 
Americas, announced as U. S.-Cuban relations worsen. .........eeeeceeee eens WW 
Symbol of Red China’s Drives. City of Lanchow reflects shifts of population, stress 
on transport, oil, farming. It also mirrors tensions, i eh ner 113 
In Business Abroad. Cutback in Congo mining; Russian crude oil; German loan to 
World Bank; Thompson Ramo Wooldridge’s French subsidiary..........see0++- 117 
In Finance. Improved earnings for MGM; lower depletion allowances for cement 
companies; crackdown on Maryland S&Ls..........eeecececcccceceseceeees 80 
New Fiscal Deal in Electronics. Many companies redeem convertible debentures 
and preferred stock to pave the way for a new cycle of borrowing and growth.... 82 
Would-Be King of Transit. Hard-battling Harry Weinberg already runs three transit 
companies, and is trying to buy up New York's giant Fifth Avenue Coach........ 84 
New Type Boat Yards Cater to Owners, Too. There’s a new breed of marina, but 
financing difficulties hamper growth. ........cccccccsssccessccessecesecges 68 
IUE Seeks Contract Breakthrough. In negotiations opening next week, the electrical 
union will try to smash management's firm resistance to higher labor costs...... 47 
Co-Existing With Automation. Armour speeds up studies.......ceeeeseeceeers 58 
Carriers Press Rules Changes. Railroads request immediate negotiations on rules, 
tO FOCGUP COSt WCTOGEES, «266. 0c cece esc cessteseene es eeeeeneeneeneeeen 62 
In Labor. AFL-CIO names committee to settle craft-industrial split; UAW, Chance 
Vought sign contract; UMW reluctant to join AFL-CIO... ... ce eee eee cee tees 67 
Freeing the Big Boss’ Hands. Standard of Indiana’s streamlined, unified structure will 
give executives more time for policymaking.........ceceececccccceseeceees 97 
In Management. Psychological job tests; corporate image poll; severance pay 
rates; work break in middle management COUurseS.......cececcccccsesecerers 101 
Corning Finds a Namesake—and New Profits. Introduction of Corning Ware is 
helping glass company lose some of its anonymity in the consumer’s mind...... 136 
Getting in the Hot Money Game. Profits in foreign exchange trading lure more U. S. 
companies—and American Metal Climax has its own full-time trader........... 119 
In the Markets. Stocks edge downward; sugar, copper prices rise; bond market 
GHSOTES COPMOTEIES COSY. civic cc cwsc ae ss pas un 0o vane eae ee ene een 124 
PRET SOE TRING, 60. bis ieisssieie 6600 0-05.64 05s & SNR wm bakin Sia a 124 
lew PROGUICIS: aig ck sinc btw wes ee 0sd v0 hv aeeweneeeKele epee 144 
Legal War on Water Pollution. Federal government's order to Kansas City to stop 
dumping sewage into Missouri River may set off test case............ eee cence 132 
Synthetic Ruby Does New Tricks With Light. Optical properties are being studied 
for uses ranging from communications to space photography.............+++5 102 
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42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Second Class Postage Paid at N. Y. 1, N. Y., and aot 
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120 —_—_—___— — 
110 il tiothisrtutliset Prostorrel 
JFMAMJSJSAGSGON Of’ FMAM J J 
1958 1959 
1953-55 Year 
Average Ago 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. = 1333) 157.4 
PRODUCTION 
ia co aw ek Ra aa GO ke Naw wade ele ae mal bewie 2,032 1,097 
eae ae eee hhc ednnei cae ieaedaek hese leis 125,553 123,147 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $86,563 
Electric power (millions of kilowa*t-hours).............ccee eee eeeeeeces 10,819 13,502 
Crude cil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)...............20eeeee 6,536 6,802 
rn rr a. CO, GF MOND, o06s cave vcicdecebcescnceenece 1,455 1,840 
eth tins Keke s, ELVES RCRTO SAAR TA EAe eer ewe ee 247,488 180,359 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 66 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).......... 2c cece eeeeees 47 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 109 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............cccceeeeeeece’ 198 237 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............2.: 89.2 92.3 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ccccccccccccees 90.5 79.0 
rr MS eos cece cceseewsacevedubeocewes 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 
Finished stool, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ccccccccccccecce 143.9 186.7 
ee IEE CE AO OUND, ooo ccc ccc ecccccvccccecetcceseees $36.10 $39.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)........ceccceccccccceces 32.394¢  30.660¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).... 2... cece cece cece ceees 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)..........-- tt 23.85¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).........--++-- $2.34 $1.94 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)...........- 34.57¢ 33.84¢ 
nocd ohne cede iiuvcedecboehveteteeesors $1.96 $1.88 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).........0eeeees 31.64 59.69 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..........++-+0% 3.59% 5.09% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 % 4% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...........+++eeeeee5 60,498 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..........-++-ee-0% 104,383 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 29,327 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.........- tf 30,061 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..............eeeeeecceeeees . 26,424 28,319 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Soe 
EE EE re ee ee Pisccowesss 62.2 
Unemployment (in millions). .... Ls APE agli la, share wte bim allel aaa re 2.5 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing....................0000- ere $73.36 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................eeeeeee Mee $14.5 
on 2 ee a dae i eee es be en ake bemealae iieeeset sus $1,290 
* Preliminary, week ended July 9, 1960, r Revised. 


++ Not available, 
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Month 
Ago 


151.9 


1,775 
139,423 
$91,407 

13,766 

6,772 

1,428 
327,206 


47 
131 
283 


91.9 


21.1¢ 
186.6 
$31.50 
33.000¢ 
26.0¢ 
24.07¢ 
$1.98 
32.25¢ 
$1.67 


57.89 
5.25% 
4% 


58,510 
102,636 
31,920 
25,774 
27,575 


Yeor 

Ago 
67.3 
40 
$91.17 
$18.2 
$1,551 
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Week 
Ago 


151.4r 


1,203r 
125,868r 
$97,672 
14,247 
6,811r 
1,564r 
308,618 


57 


124 


27 


91.0 
77.5 
21.1¢ 
186.6 
$31.00 
33.000¢ 
26.0¢ 
24.14¢ 
$1.84 
32.24¢ 
$1.67 


56.99 
5.28% 


3% % 


58,649r 
103,424r 
32,597r 
25,359 
27,739 


Month 
Ago 
67.2 
3.5 
$91.37 
$18.6 
$1,823 
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Lotest 
Week 


149.0* 


1,513 
90,799 
$98,451 
13,031 
6,831 
1,760 
174,810 


62 


125 
271 


90.9 
78.3 
21.0¢ 
186.6 
$31.17 
33.000¢ 
26.0¢ 
24.03¢ 
$1.89 
32.20¢ 
$1.67 


56.77 
5.27% 


34% 


57,646 
103,282 
32,403 
25,266 
28,063 


Latest 

Month 
68.6 
4.4 
$91.60 
$18.7 
$1,792 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


THE PICTURES 
Herb Kratovil; 84 


rr Luke 
36-137—Herb Kratov 144—(top) Vitro Lab., (bot.) Standard Conveyor Co. 


113—Jack Fuller; 115—Eastfoto 


Cover—Herb Kratovil; 25—WW; 28, 29—John Coneen; 30—Herb Kratovil, UPI; 47—(left) GE, (right) Westinghouse; 68-69— 
T 97—Sta 


ndard Oil of Indiana; 102—Hughes Aircraft Co.; 119—Herd Krato- 
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In commerce and 


industry today no blueprints 


for new construction, no plans for 


remodeling can ignore the 


concept of traffic flow as an 


integral function of architecture. 


One of the boldest 


expressions of this idea 


in years is the 


American Air Curtain. 





...an entrance that’s sealed against wind and weather, 
heat and cold, odors and insects—against everything 
but people! It’s that imaginative innovation in archi- 
tectural engineering, the American Air Curtain. 

A gentle curtain of air, thermostatically controlled, 
separates and insulates spaces with different temper- 


atures, atmospheric pressures or humidities. 








Since 1952 the American Air Curtain has transformed 
stores, theaters, public and industrial buildings of all 
kinds. Doesn’t this fit a functional need in your busi- 
ness? Write for complete information on the dramatic 
commercial and industrial uses of the American Air 
Curtain ... made by the first and the most experi- 


enced manufacturer of air curtains. 


PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS MOVE THROUGH THE CLOSED DOOR THAT'S ALWAYS OPEN 
OO 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 





AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN CORPORATION 
472 PAUL AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 35, MISSOURI 








PLANNED MASS-HANDLING 


_. your immediate attack against rising costs 
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RENT OR LEASE—your Towmotor-Gerlinger eq 
profits without tying up working capita 


p 

tact Towmotor-Gerlinger Rental Division, Towmotor Corporation S 
# 

# 


AE coere: | COS 





Towmotor makes your “air rights” pay profits, too! 


You’re paying for vertical as well as horizontal Write for case studies that show you how com- 
space. Make it pay off in extra vertical storage area panies similar to yours are reducing costs through 
with powerful, high-stacking Towmotor fork lift more effective handling operations. TOWMOTOR 
trucks like the “Pace-Maker” Model 540 pictured. CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO. 

Your husky Towmotor ‘‘one-man-gang”’ will 
store tons at a time. Your present storage capacity 
will grow overnight. And the productivity of each hae) Ww AA rob me) R “FER, INGER 
man-hour will greatly increase. How can you cut veh Gnn-MaN-GANG 4 INGE 
costs—and gain extra profit—so quickly in any 
other way? FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 
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READERS REPORT 











Two Fine Stories 


Dear Sir: 
Congratulations on the alertness 
of BUSINESS WEEK to the fact that 
. We are in a changing world and 
the shareholders are rapidly com- 
ing of age. 

Fortunately, I note many evi- 
dences that progressive management 
is glad rather than sorry now that 
the initial shocks are wearing off. 

My comments come about be- 
cause twice in recent weeks you 
have hit the bull’s eye—first the 
excellent story on the Annual 
Meetings [BW—May28’60,p 
165] and now the piece on the 
greatest Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions in recent years—Mr. John G. 
Sobieski of California [BW—Jun. 
25°60,p113). 

Lewis D. GILBERT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





A Time for Courage! 


Dear Sir: 
We disagree fully with your edi- 


torial [BW—Jun.25’°60,p184] rela- 
tive to Japanese imports. 

If the U.S. policy is to “turn the 
other cheek” every time we are 
attacked, the future of this country 
will be dismal indeed. 

This is a time for courage. How 
about it? 

GEORGE P. BYRNE 
INDUSTRY SERVICE BUREAUS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ The editorial in question said, in 
part: “To raise more trade barriers 
than already exist would play smack 
into the Communists’ hands. If we 
shut out their goods, Japan may be 
forced to turn to Red China and 
a ag 

We still consider this sound rea- 
soning. This is certainly a time for 
courage. It is also time for com- 
mon sense. 


Lie Detectors Banned 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to the article en- 
titled Business Uses the Lie De- 
tector [BW—Jun.18’60,p98], I am 
sure your readers will be interested 
to know that, in Massachusetts, the 
use of lie detectors for employees 
as a condition of employment or 
continued employment was _ pro- 
hibited by Chapter 255 of the Acts 
of 1959. 

RALPH M. GOLDSTEIN 
ATTORNEY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























New S. S. Kresge Variety Store, Haddonfield, N. J. Consulting Engineer: Charles Barrows, Levittown, Pa.; Air Conditioning Contractor: John P. Murdoch Co., Philadelphia, Po. 


Chrysler Air Conditioning says “welcome” 
1500 times a day at new S.S. Kresge store! 


S.S. Kresge Variety Stores do a land-office business in Chrysler efficiency, compactness, and flexibility as 
everything from balloons to barbecues. No exception is demonstrated here will solve your air conditioning 
Kresge’s new store (in the Ellisburg Circle Shopping problems. Certainly, like Kresge. you want lowest 
Center) where Chrysler Air Conditioning bids a cool possible cost. For all the facts and figures on Climate 
welcome to an average of 1500 shoppers daily. by Chrysler, write today. 


With that number of people passing through the en- 
trance doors-—plus the fact that the entire front of the 
store is a continuous expanse of glass—it takes 70 tons 


of air conditioning to cool the 16.800 sq. ft. sales area. ‘ « Ht RYS LE R. 


At the heart of the system is a Chrysler compressor 

mounted atop a raised floor to the rear. Installing the AIRTEMP 
equipment above ground level provides room for stor- 

age beneath, thus answering another demand that all Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-70, Dayton 1, Ohio 


space be used to best advantage. ty Comatdicn: Bhasen0): Bite Peodects, ted, Torente, Onterc 
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corrosion 





Junk — equipment you have to 
scrap (photo 1) before it has 
reached its expected service life 
—is one of the high costs of cor- 
rosion. 

But you’re also paying too much 
for corrosion if it costs you a 
single man-hour for unnecessary 
maintenance. Or, if you lose pro- 
duction due to even minute con- 
tamination. 

How to fight back? To eliminate 
such high costs of corrosion, you 
need both the right material of 
construction and a full under- 
standing of how and where to use 
it. This is precisely what you 
start with when you turn to our 


Pfaudler Division, where many 
years have been devoted to an in- 
tensive corrosion engineering pro- 
gram for the process industries. 

Pfaudler designs and fabricates 
from a wide range of materials; 
thus you are sure of getting a 
completely objective recommen- 
dation—based on the realization 
that no one material will solve 
all corrosion problems. 


Glass on steel. One of the most ver- 
satile of the corrosion-resistant 
materials is Pfaudler® Glasteel. 
It provides you with the corro- 
sion resistance of glass inside, 
the working strength of steel out- 
side. In the chemical industry 
(photo 2), Glasteel has for years 
successfully solved the problems 
encountered in handling and proc- 
essing harsh acids and alkalies. 
Enter the ‘‘new’’ metals. For ex- 
tremely severe service, you can 
now put the exceptional corrosion 
resistance of tantalum, titanium 


PFAUDLER 


Aworld 





wide company with plant 


¥ 





and zirconium to work. 

Pfaudler has pioneered in the 
fabrication of these difficult-to- 
work metals and today makes 
available large reactors (photo 
3), along with other production- 
size unit-operations equipment. 


Stainless and other alloys. Stain- 
less steel (photo 4), along with 
nickel, Monel, Inconel, and Has- 
telloy, often turns out to be the 
most logical choice. In such cases 
Pfaudler will recommend and fab- 
ricate accordingly. 


FLUIDICS and you. The conquest of 
corrosion is one accomplishment 
of Fluidics, the Pfaudler Permutit 
program that helps industries 
handle liquids and gases more 
profitably. 

If you’d like to know more 
about our corrosion engineering 
service, or take a look at the broad 
scope of Fluidics, please write to 
our Pfaudler Division, Dept. BW- 
70, Rochester 3, New York. 


PERMUTIT Inc. 


Germany, Great Britain, Canada, Mexico, Japan, as well asthe U.S.A 














x Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 


Don't put up with 
poor tire performance 
and premature failure 
when... 


BUYING THE 
RIGHT TRUCK TIRE 
S AS EASY AS 


B-F-G 


NO DOUBT ABOUT [T—the right truck tire for you depends on what 
you haul, where you haul it, and what you haul it in. In many cases, 
it also depends on where the tire is—drive, front or trailer wheel. 

The next time you need truck tires, discuss the problem with your 
B.F.Goodrich dealer (listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages). He knows 
his BFG tires and the work they’re built to do (just about any trucking 
job you can name because B.F.Goodrich makes tubeless and tube-type 
tires, Tyrex and nylon tires, tires with rib treads, traction treads, special 
compounds, breaker strips—even tires with steel cords). 

Buying the right truck tire is as easy as following your BFG dealer’s 
recommendations. You'll be dollars and miles ahead—no doubt about 


it. The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 








IN THE ROUGH 


Heavy loads on rutted roads—or 
no roads at all. Highway delivery 
work, too. Put B.F.Goodrich All- 
Purpose tires on drive wheels, 
Massive cleats for traction in the 
rough, thick ribs for mileage on 
the highway, nylon cords for extra 
strength. The Power Express tire 
is fine for front wheels. 














ON THE TOWN 


Lots of stop and go driving. Lots 
of curb rubbing. Lots of abuse, 
day in, day out. Just the job for 
B.F.Goodrich Power Express tires 
(they come on new trucks). Hun- 
dreds of tread edges resist skids. 
Available in BFG tubeless con- 
struction, too, for added puncture 
and bruise-blowout protection 


ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY 


Long distance, high speed highway haul- 
ing. Constant pounding. You need a 
premium -quality tire—the B.F.Goodrich 
**100,000-mile” Traction Express on drive 
wheels. BFG Flex-Rite Nylon cords with- 
stand impacts, can be retreaded again and 
again. For front and trailer wheels, use the 
BFG extra-tread Super Express. 


B.EGoodrich 

















KEEP YOUR TRUCKS ON THE ROAD 
AND OUT OF THE SHOP! 


NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 
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Now, with Hertz Truck Lease Service, you can get 
your trucks out of the repair shop for good—and 
keep them back on the road full time. Forget about 
repair problems. When you lease from Hertz, trucks 
are kept in top operating shape with a proven pre 
ventative maintenance program. And, with Hertz 
Truck Lease Service, your capital is released for vital 
business improvements. 


Hertz will give you cash for your present trucks 

You get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks 
of your choice —all bearing your company identifica 

tion —all custom-engineered to your specifications. Or 
your present trucks can be reconditioned and leased 
back to you. Either way, you’re out of the truck and 
repair business. And you’re back in your business 
full-time with new found capital that’s ready to work. 





Just one budgetable check per week includes these 
Hertz services: complete truck maintenance, garag- 
ing, washing, licensing, insurance and emergency road 
service. Hertz will also provide replacement trucks 
when needed —and extra trucks for peak periods. 


Hertz gives you more—much more! You benefit from 
the experience of the oldest, most respected name 
in truck leasing. You benefit, too, from the con- 
venience and efficiency of fully-staffed, fully-equip- 
ped Hertz local truck stations throughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Call your local Hertz Truck Lease 
office for details. Or write for this booklet —“‘How 
To Get Out of the Truck Busi+ 

ness’’—to: HERTZ TRUCK HERTZ 
LEASB, Dept. A716, 660 Madi- 

son Ave., New York 21, N. Y. ngaghlaamme yr 





HERTZ ALSO RENTS 
TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, 


DAY OR WEEK 




















® There are a hundred printing jobs in 
Which every office. Any one of them can 
turn into a major headache if it 

doesn’t go just right. And that’s why 


® * 
Hammermill Pap CT will cure Hammermill makes so many different 
kinds of papers. Some of our favorite 
“headache remedies” are shown here. 
t h h ) Your printer will be glad to use any 
your pe C@da ac e ° of them for your work. Hammermill 


Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


~ @& 









Annoyed when your travel folders Want to put your best foot forward? Ashamed to sign some of the letters 
don’t look inviting? Far-away places Your annual report makes a better you send out? You won't be with 
beckon you on Hammermill Opaque. impression on Hammermill Offset. crisp, bright Hammermill Bond. 









Have to keep menus mouth-water- Afraid someone will alter your Raising the roof about delays? Busi- 
ing from breakfast to dinner? Use checks? They won’t if you insist on ness forms keep production moving. 
firm, smooth Hammermill Cover. Hammermill Safety for protection. | Use Hammermill’s Whippet Bond. 
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Have to get out 200 copies of a__ Tired of ledger sheets getting dog- 22 different papers to help you print 
memo—rush? Do the job fast on _ eared, hard to read? Switch to sturdy almost every job. Ask your printer 
lint-free Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. Hammermill Ledger now and relax. to use these Hammermill papers. 
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Dinner pail for a rocket 


To carry enough solid propellant fuel to feed the 
insatiable appetite of a huge rocket motor, Budd’s 
SpaceAtomics Division designed and built this cylin- 
drical all-welded case using a special stainless steel 
alloy. Here, it is being readied for a burst test. Taped to 
the tank are two products of our Instruments Division 
PhotoStress, a unique stress analysis method which 


Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests: Autom 
Electronics, Metals Testing, Nucle 


Plastics, Railway and SpaceAtomic 


translates strains into visible color-patterns . . . and 
MetalFilm strain gages which record stresses electri- 
cally. This project, being carried on in our Testing 
Laboratories, illustrates several of our diversified in- 
terests and how they can be coordinated to work in 
one direction. Actually, Budd interests work in many 


directions . . . to make tomorrow today. 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Trisodium Phosphate * Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated * Sodium Tripolyphosphate * Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
BLOCKSON Sodium Hexametaphosphate * Monosodium Phosphate * Disodium Phosphate * Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium 
furic Acid * Hydrofluoric Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride * Sodium Fluoride * Teox® 120 Surfactant . 
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move in Chemicals... 


Because most chemicals are made from other 
chemicals, the chemical industry is its own 
best customer. At Olin Mathieson, for example, 
sulfuric acid, soda ash, chlorine and caustic 
soda are finished products. But they are start- 
ing points for other chemical manufacturers 
whose output, in turn, may go into producing 
still other chemicals. 

To help the chemical industry keep pace 
with our expanding economy and growing 
population, Olin Mathieson is on the move. 
Currently we are increasing caustic/chlorine 


Olin Mathieson C) 





Egg) omen 


production in important growth areas — pro- 
viding new facilities for greater production of 
basic organic chemicals — marketing urea of 
highest purity. 

Change is the challenge, and the future de- 
pends on the ability to predict change and 
prepare for it. As a step in providing for your 
future, let us review your chemical require- 
ments now. In terms of future — or present — 
developments, our experience in chemical 
supply can be useful. 





CHERBICAES 
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Ammonia ® Bicarbonate of Soda®* Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Formaldehyde * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products 
Methanol * Muriatic Acid * Nitrate of Soda * Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate * Sulfur (Processed) 
Sulfuric Acid ® Urea ® Ethylene Oxide * Ethylene Glycols* Polyethylene Glycols * Ethanolamines* Glycol Ethers * Surfactants * Ethylene Dichloride 
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Chessie can help you 
get the most from 
special-purpose Cars 


Development pioneer and owner of one of the largest 
fleets of specialized equipment, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway continues its acquisition of special cars for 
the special needs of its customers. Today, one out 
of every five of Chessie’s nearly 40,000 modern 
merchandise freight cars is especially designed or 
equipped. They include a wide variety of tailored- 
to-use boxcars, gondolas, hoppers and flat cars... 
all offering important transportation savings. 


When your raw materials, components or com- 
modities find application in C&O special-purpose 
cars, you can benefit from easier, faster loading and 
unloading . . . better protection . . . more compact 
shipments . . . reduced dunnage . . . greater capac- 
ity loads. And, in any car on The Chessie Route, 
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Chessie’s wide range of special-purpose cars in- 
clude insulated compartmentizers (above), quick- 
loaders, covered hoppers and hooded gondolas. 


your shipment is under the constant surveillance of CLIC, 
Car Location Information Center. This miraculous combi- 
nation of electronic tape, teletype and alert people furnishes 
a dependable up-to-the-minute report on your car. 


Your resourceful C&O representative will welcome an 
opportunity to prove the advantages of shipping via The 
Chessie Route. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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This hooded gondola protects coiled steel from 
weather; is fitted with special cradle structure 
which eliminates need for dunnage, facilitates 
loading and unloading. 








Chesapeake and Ohio is a leading user of D/F 
cars of many types, all contributing to shipper 
savings in time, dunnage costs; allowing heavier 
loading and practically eliminating cargo shifting. 
































A “profit lifting” idea in outside storage ... low cost, 
tough, weather-protecting Sisalkraft paper. 


Your profits can get a lift with the right 
packaging material 


Reinforced, waterproof paper used here is aimed 
sharply at a problem no over protection — 
enough to do the job and keep the cost at a minimum. 

American Sisalkraft has more experience than 
anyone else in making waterproof, reinforced paper 
for industrial wrap, vapor barriers for construction, 
and reinforcing tapes for closing and sealing ship- 
ping cartons. These products are the forerunners of 
a parade of new, low cost Sisalkraft flexible barriers. 

Today, we are developing new types of flexible 
barriers made of paper, foil or plastic, using lami- 
nates to impart special properties such as increased 
vapor and fire resistance. In addition, production 
has started on a new line of poly-coated papers for 


further conversion by industry. Why not write us if 
you want further information on any ot these prod- 
ucts? Address our Home Office in Attleboro, Mass. 








AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


Chicago6 + New York 17 «+ San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 











reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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The American economy continues to run at a very high rate. 


The only shortcomings (if, indeed, they are entitled to be called short- 
comings) are comparisons with the what-might-have-beens. 


June broke all employment records and the mid-summer peak will be 
higher still. And 1960 retail sales are on the way to a new high. 


Sales of all types of retail establishments broke all the old records, 
either for a quarter or a half year. 


The quarter just ended is estimated at $56.1-billion (on a seasonally 
adjusted basis). That was 3.2% higher than last year’s second quarter 
(which, incidentally, was 1959’s best quarter). 


For the six months, volume is estimated at $110.6-billion, about $3.3- 
billion higher than the same period last year. 


On a month-by-month basis, April with its late Easter takes the honors 
with seasonally adjusted retail sales of nearly $18.9-billion. 


However, May’s total went above $18%4-billion on revision of the pre- 
liminary data. And the flash report puts the June figure close to $18.7- 
billion (while revision probably will raise that, too). 


Any one of these figures comfortably tops the best 1959 month. 


Sales of softgoods in each second-quarter month varies but little from 
$1214-billion, yielding a $3712-billion three-month total. 

Hardgoods, on the other hand, showed less uniformity, ending the 
quarter only very slightly ahead of 1959, the Commerce Dept. estimates. 


In fact, sales of autos and automotive products in May and June are placed 
ever so slightly below the same months last year. 


If there was such a lag, it must be blamed on used cars and on lower 
price tags, because new cars ran 10% ahead on unit volume. 


Barring a second-half downturn in employment and personal income— 
in other words, the onset of a recession—retail sales now seem certain to go 


over $222-billion for this year. That would top last year’s record by about 
$7-billion or nearly 342%. 


—~ @ 
You can put just about any interpretation your mood dictates on the 


employment-unemployment figures for last month. 


The salient facts are these: (1) Employment at the time of the June 
count was substantially higher than it had ever been before in any month. 
(2) Jobs, even so, weren’t so plentiful as might have been hoped; unemploy- 
ment rose more than seasonally. 


Jobholders totaled 68,579,000 in June, a gain of nearly 1.4-million in 
a month and almost a million above the old high last July. 


This betokens a midsummer peak of 6834-million or more. 


June always is a month in which the labor force grows sharply as schools 
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let out and seasonal workers seek temporary jobs. But this year the numbers 
swelled as never before. 


Last year, between May and June, about 1.9-million people came into 
the job market; this year the figure was 2.3-million. 


This gives us a total 1.7-million higher than a year ago. 


There were 73-million people working or looking for work last month 
Nearly 1.4-million of the additional people found jobs, but the 960,000 who 
didn’t pushed unemployment up to 4,423,000. 


Last month’s unprecedented growth in the labor force isn’t hard to 
explain: The labor market is beginning to be buffeted by that wave of postwar 
births—a wave that will grow with the years. 


The rise in the labor force last month traces largely to 2.2-million 
youngsters in the 14 to 19 age bracket. Some are seeking steady work for 
the first time, most just jobs for the summer. 


How are the teenage workers faring? Here are the key figures: 


Out of 16.1-million in the 14-19 age bracket (up from 15%2-million a 
year ago) almost 7.8-million were in the labor market last month (up from 
5.6-million in May and 7.1-million a year ago). 


Just over 6.2-million had jobs (1.4-million more than in May and 
440,000 more than the year before). 


Unemployed teenagers totaled 1,569,000 (about double the number out 
of work in May and 250,000 more than a year ago). 


Here’s another labor market footnote arising from the teenage wave 
With the proportion of teenage entrants larger each year in relation to 
the total labor force, seasonal adjustments lose meaning. 


Thus, total unemployment last month, on the old basis of reckoning, 
was a seasonally adjusted 542% of the labor force against 4.9% the month 
before. But 542% probably overstates the case under the changed condi- 
tions now making themselves felt. 


You will note that teenagers make up more than one-third of the June 
jobless. And you know a lot of them don’t really have to work. 


Are list prices being marked down to more realistic levels? 


McGraw-Hill’s Purchasing Week finds that this is going on in a fairly 
broad range of materials and manufactured goods. Discounts and conces- 
sions have been making a shambles of “book’’ prices. 


Such shading, until recently, generally has been of a type that isn’t 
reflected at all in the standard price indexes. 


Extensive revision of prices has been going on in electrical equipment 
and electronic components, fasteners, brass mill products, plumbing sup- 
plies, and steel at the warehouse level, Purchasing Week reports. Plywood 
and numerous chemicals might also be included. 


This is a natural outcome of today’s tooth-and-nail competition. Old 
prices don’t even afford a logical starting point for bargaining. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 16, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





No part of the world is too remote... 


for iv to design, engineer and construct 
mee YOUr New process industry plant 


@ Six Lummus organizations circle the globe 





@ Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 850 installations for the process industries 


AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. e 
































Meet the New York Banker \ 


Me 
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with the hometown touch 


Meeting a New York banker with a hometown 
touch is not necessarily something you do only in 
a magazine or newspaper. 

You'll find that this special breed of New York 
banker actually exists. He grew out of the way 
New York 


bank should do business. 


our bank— Chemical thinks a big 


SPECIAL KIND OF NEW YORK BANKER 
According to the philosophy our bank lives and 
works by, the man from Chemical New York ts 
headquartered right in the heart of the financial 
capital of the world. 

Here he gets to know the money market front- 
wards, backwards, and sideways. He develops a 
keen banker’s eve for the little things that make 
such a big difference in financial planning. 


f v 


Chemical 


Tar 


\ew York 





When his hat isn’t hanging in Wall Street, he’s 
out visiting other banks and businessmen in their 
own home towns. 
PLUS HifS HOMETOWN TOUCH 

Like a neighborhood banker, he calls on you 
personally and gets to know you better. This 
helps him establish a close-working relationship. 
He gets to know your business so well he can roll 
up his sleeves and help work the kinks out of a 
financial program right in your office. 

\s we say in the heading, he’s ‘“‘the New York 
the Reading 
about him may be interesting. But the better 


Banker with hometown touch.” 
thing is getting to know him and the bank he rep- 
That can be profitable. Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company, New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METER 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines... 
139 officesin U.S. and Canada. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 386, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 






30¢ a day pays for 
a postage meter 


Is it worth 30¢ a day to get rid of those 
old-fashioned adhesive stamps that stick 
together, get lost, run out when you need 
them? Plus messy stamp sticking, and 
keeping a locked up stamp box? 

Is it worth 30¢ a day always to have 
the right stamp, and enough postage? 
A meter will print your postage as you 
need it for any kind of mail—directly 
on the envelope, or on gummed tape for 
parcel post. Print your own small ad, 
too, if you want one; seal as well as stamp 
envelopes. Mailing is easy, fast, efficient. 
And anybody can use a meter. 

You buy postage, as much or as little 
as you like, by having the postoflice set 
the meter for the amount. Your postage 
in the meter is protected from damage, 
loss, misuse; and automatically accounted 
for on visible registers. And metered mail 
needs less handling in the postofthe e, can 
often get on its way earlier. 

The DM, desk model meter, is made 
for the small mailer, like this druggist. 
Users like the DM for its convenience; 
one-third average less than $1 a day in 
postage! Power models for larger mailers. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or send 


for free illustrated booklet. 






FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of new postal rates, 
with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


Larger electric models 
Stamp and seal up to 175 
letters a minute, 


——_—_—Aa———— 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc. 
1488 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet 

Name 


Address 
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It's Kennedy for the Democrats 


Los Angeles convention picks "*"" 95 © 
the Massachusetts senator lY 
(right) as its bright hope to win 
a White House campaign that 
will hit economic issues hard. 





Sen. John F. Kennedy, who began 
running for the job 24 years ago and 
who was the leader all the way, won the 
Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency this week—the youngest man and 
the second Roman Catholic in the 
nation’s history to do so. 

On Wednesday night, in kleig-lighted 

Los Angeles Sports Arena, the end 
came with a dramatic flourish on the 
first ballot. Before the tumultuous 
crowd of delegates made Kennedy's 
nomination unanimous by acclamation, 
the glamorous voung senator had easily 
surpassed the 761 votes needed to win. 
At the end of the roll call of states, he 
had S06 votes compared with 4084 
for his only strong competitor, Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
of ‘l’exas. 
* “Stop Kennedy” Stopped—The nomi- 
nation actually had been won during 
the days immediately prior to the bal 
loting. At conferences in downtown 
Los Angeles hotel rooms, Kennedy 
forces were able to thwart the “Stop 
Kennedv” drive. The anti-Kenned\ 
forces never were able to get together; 
Kennedy came to Los Angeles too fat 
ahead to be turned back. 


|. Prophet of Recession 


Even as he won the coveted nomina 
tion, Kennedy joined the swelling ranks 
of those publicly forecasting economic 
recession just around the corner. By 
Kennedy's own estimate, however, 
economic downturn clearly labeled re 
cession will be in evidence until afte: 
the election in November—and prob 
ibly not until the early months of a 
new Administration. 

In fact, Kennedy expects that Vice- 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon, his apparent 
Republican opponent, will be able to 
campaign this fall in an atmosphere 
favorable to the GOP from a strategic 
viewpoint: general prosperity. As Ken 
nedy figures it, there will even be a 
temporary and misleading lift in the 
economy around election time, stimu- 
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lated in large measure by a rise in auto 
sale S 
¢ Countermeasures—To offset _ this, 


Kennedy intends to dwell at length on 
danger signals that are making them 
selves clear—specifically, unemployment 
it 4-million-plus, steel capacity that is 
hovering around 55‘ 
may decline further 
His theme will be that “this 
looks like the summer of 
igain.” ‘That was the prelud 
to the recession that hit heavily in 1958 
Against this backdrop, Kennedy is pre 
pared to plead his case for strong execu- 
tive leadership and federal 
intervention in the economy 


of capacity and 


summer 
1957 all over 


season 


igegTessive 


ll. Kennedy’s Course 


How would Kennedy behave if he 
were President now? On this score, he 
sounds pretty much like the Democratic 
rivals he routed to win the nomination. 
He blames the uncertain economic out- 
look on two parts of the Eisenhower 
Administration’s program: tight money 
ind the budgetary conservatism that 
has been to fend off new or ex- 
panded spending programs promoted 
by Democrats in Congress. 

Kennedy says he would put $2.5- 
billion to $3-billion more immediately 
into defense spending—a gambit that 
would simultaneously prime the cco- 
nomic pump and step up production of 
and construction of missile 
launching bases. 

Kennedy been timid 
ibout citing the possibility that federal 
taxes may have to be raised, but he has 
ilways attached conditional 
phrases suggesting that no such bridge 
should be crossed in advance 
¢ Time to Act?—With economic warn- 
ing flags run up and at least a five-montb 
lag in Atlas construction 
icknowledged by the Ken- 
nedy this week began suggesting that 
the nation may be on the approaches to 
that bridge. If a tax increase is 
sary to get the job done, Kennedy savs 
he is in favor of a tax increas« 

All this fits neatly into Kennedy’s 
basic approach to the 1960s. “I do not 
think that either political party should 
go to the American people promising 
them that life is going to be easier and 
softer,” he says. He does not go so far 
or sound so gloomy as Adlai E.. Steven 
son in prescribing austerity as part of 
the price of national survival. But Ken 
\ nedy emphatically does not encourage 
labor leaders or theoreticians who want 
yr forecast a shorter work weck. He is 
dead set against it 
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Ill. The Coming Campaign 








One firm conclusion comes from a 
tudv of the Kennedy record—his votes 
n the Senate and his policy statements 
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ind speeches during the long campaign 
building up to the nomination. In the 
coming campaign, Kennedy aims to 


illuminate the philosophical differences 
between the two major political parties 


Some politicians and many political 


observers feel that, as it devel ps, the 
campaign may block Kennedy’s lofty 
imbition. ‘They suspect, for example, 
that the senator will be distracted by 


the need to combat voter antipath 
suspicion aroused by either his rela 
tively tender age (43) or | 
Catholicism Mhe latter particularh 
is viewed by many of the Democratic 
pros, a large number of them Catholics, 
1s something that mav hurt in the 
South, the border states, and some other 
“swing” states such as Indiana 
Kennedy, with the 

his pocket, recognizes his religion will 
be a matter of “continuing interest” 
meaning that, as in West Virg 
intends to meet the problem 
head-on, above-board discussion 
¢ Desired Image—But Kennedy's am 
bition is to devote himself mainly to 
campaigning on_ basic 
to national policy. Cutting through to 
central facts, this is the 
Presidential hopeful that will emerge as 
the campaign wears on 

¢ He and his Republican opponent 
will agree on the need for a steady ex 
pansion of the American economy, but 
Kennedy will put morc 
higher wages and fuller employment as 
the primary tools and less on tax policy 
ind other investment incentives 

¢ There will be a strong emphasis 


iis Roman 
ao 


nomination in 


Inhla, he 
with 
issues relating 


image of the 


emphasis on 


on primary federal responsibility in 
such things as aiding education, ex- 


panding social securitv to include med 


cal insurance for the aged, raising mini- 
mum wages, shoring up the farm econ 
omy, stimulating homebuilding, speed 
ing urban redevelopment, and develop- 
ment of natural resources 

Kennedy agrees with those Demo 
crats who think the Eisenhower 
tary and fiscal policies should be a 
primary issue in the campaign. If he 
should win, one of his first moves would 
probably be to exert executive influence 
to reverse the current policies 

He gives assurances that he is dedi 
ited to the idea of a Federal Reserve 
Board independent of the Treasury 
Dept. But simultaneously he leaves 
the impression that he would not be 
reluctant to bring it under White Hous¢ 
domination, in fact if not on the bureau 
organizational charts 


s 


mone 


] 


cratic 


IV. How Kennedy Won 


Kennedy bagged the nomination tl 
hard way 


As one mere senator—and a 
junior one, at that—he possessed no 
great national base of power when, in 
1958, he began his drive for the P 


lential nomination 


help him I & @ \ l 1 in 
Massachuscett \ n 875 
gin, breaking all the stat | 
popularity I Kenn 
brief touch of tl t 
the 1956 D mn I l 
he came within ‘ t t 
Vi Pr ident ! lat n 
1958 victor 
ts Vike al f \ 
this ve 

Second, he £ 

essful courtship of organ 
He endeared himself to much of tl 
public by inciting the wrath of 1 
ster boss J R. Hoff Lat K 
nedy ingratiated hi lf with the AFI 


CIO national leaders by fighting th 


battle when Cong1 threatened t 
his mild reform measure into a punit 
intilabor bill 

In strict political tern it matt 
very little that Kennedy only partl 
eeded in his efforts to keep the 
bill moderate Th veek only Hoffa 
among all major labor leaders, is vi 
lently opposed to Kenned ind most 
of the AFL-CIO union chieftains y 
in Kennedy's rner well before the 


nomination fell to him 
¢ Campaign Glory—But 
nedy’s biggest break was Sen 


It. Humphrev’s decision to chall 


him this spring in two kev President 


i 
primaries—Wisconsin and West \ 
ginia. Without major opposition, Ken 
nedv could have proved nothing; with 
it, he sprang to sudden eminen 
hard campaigner and a glamorou t 
gctter, though he was supposed] too 


wealthy, too voung, an 
vould fail in the Midwest, and a Cath 
olic who would fail in West \ 
Then Kenned hed in 
chological advantag gained ft 
primaric By this spring, he had 
together one of the toughest, shrewdest 
political organization ra iI 
1 Presidential ndidat Kin th 
office from the outside 
Key men in the K 
n are Ro 
brother; Joh 
ratic state h nai r Connect t 
ind a season 
nost effectively with h t 
in the smoke-fill m | 
Sorensen, lhiat uns 
who is the nator rin l 





+) 


A 
eS, 


¢ Tactics— Th¢ th 

rto th ne K — ] ) it 
to win the ri! it 
Ohio and M land, | \ 
support from tl ? I 
cning ft nter th I I n 


barrass th 
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cut into state delegations that logicall; 
should have been solid for Senate Ma 
jority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas. And in New Jersey, when lame- 
duck Gov. Robert B. Meyner declined 
to get on the Kennedy bandwagon early, 
the organization undermined him by 
dealing with two opposition Democratic 
bosses. 

The entire pre-convention campaign 
was, by consensus of the Democrats 
assembled this week in Los Angeles, a 
remarkable testimonial to the political 
efhicacy of three things—money, a smart 
and hard-hitting organization, and a 
candidate with that indefinable some- 
thing called voter appeal. 


V. Platform Came First 


As Kennedy heads into the full- 
fledged Presidential campaign, he will 
officially be running on a platform that 
was drawn up as one of the first orders 
of business in Los Angeles. ‘This year’s 
planks form an aggressive document that 
lists to the political left (table, right). 

Its general orientation is hardly sur- 
prising: The groundwork for it was 
laid months ago by the liberals who 
were in firm control of the convention. 
But it is surprising that the platform, 
unlike most of its predecessors, is so 
explicit on key questions. 
¢ Two Influences—Nevertheless, even 
if a victorious Kennedy tried, he would 
be unable to reach many of the plat- 
form’s goals. They are essentially the 
work of the labor and intellectual in- 
fluences in the party, as opposed to the 
more conservative, Southern-dominated 
Democrats who would almost certainly 
hold the balance of power in Congress. 

The 1960 platform is significant, 
though, in several ways. For one thing, 
it formally accepts as a Democratic 
Party goal the proposition that the na- 
tional economy “can and must” grow 
5% annually. This plank reflects the 
theorics of Leon Keyserling, chief eco- 


nomic adviser to ex-Pres. Truman; Har- 
vard economist John Kenneth Galbraith, 


who gives counsel to Kennedy; and 
organized labor. 
¢ What’s Missing—It’s notable that 
several never-fulfilled promises of past 
platforms are absent. 

lor instance, there’s no pledge of out 
nght repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
Also missing is the standard “we favor 
an increase in the present personal tax 
exemption of $600 to a minimum of at 
least $800.” Elsewhere on _ taxes, 
though, the platform equivocates. On 
one hand, it calls for more money to 
boost defenses; on the other, it promises 
to work for arms control and an “orderly 
shift” in military spending to make 
possible “long-delayed reductions” in 
taxes. Finally, in a direct reflection of 
Kennedy's feeling, it holds out the pos- 
sibility that taxes may rise. 
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Economic Planks in the Democratic Platform 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


_ . Our economy can and must grow at an average rate of 5% an- 
nually .. .” 
“As the first step in speeding economic growth, a Democratic President 


will put an end to the present high interest, tight money policy . . .”’ 


"The Democratic Party reaffirms its support of full employment as a para- 
mount objective of national policy . . . If recessionary trends appear we will 
act promptly with countermeasures such as public works or temporary tax 
cuts.” 


WORLD TRADE 


“World trade is more than ever essential to world peace . . . We shall ex- 
pand world trade in every responsible way [but] trade-affected industries and 
communities need and deserve appropriate help . . . such as direct loans, 
tax incentives, defense contract priorities, and retraining assistance.” 


TAXATION AND FISCAL MANAGEMENT 


“Except in periods of recession or national emergency, needs at home and 
in our world retationships . . . can be met with a balanced budget, with no 
increase in present tax rates, and with some surplus for the gradual reduction 
of our national debt. . .” 


“We shall collect the billions in taxes [now] lost each year because IRS 
does not have sufficient agents to follow up on tax evasion. . .” 


“We shall close the loopholes in tax laws [such as] depletion allowances 
which are inequitable, special consideration for recipients of dividend income, 
and deductions for extravagant business expenses . . .” 


LABOR 


“We pledge to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and to extend 
coverage to several million workers not now covered .. .” 


“We will repeal the authorization for right-to-work laws, limitations on the 
right to strike, to picket peacefully and to tell the public the facts of a labor 
dispute, and other anti-labor features of the Taft-Hartley and the 1959 
[Landrum-Griffin] Act.’ 


FARM 


“The Democratic Administration will work to bring about full parity income 
for farmers in all segments of agriculture . . . [through] production and 
marketing quotas measured in barrels, bushels, and bales, orderly land re- 
tirement and conservation, commodity loans on basic commodities at not less 
than 90% of parity .. .” 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


“We shall provide medical care benefits for the aged as part of the time- 
tested social security insurance system . . . We will amend the Social Security 
Act to increase the retirement benefit for each additional year of work after 
65... we favor the raising of the $1,200-a-year ceiling on what a worker 
may earn while still drawing social security benefits . . . Retirement benefits 
must be raised generally, and minimum benefits raised from $33 to $50 
a month.” 


HOUSING 


“We support a housing construction goal of more than 2-million homes a 
year. . . . The homebuilding industry should be aided by special mortgage 
assistance, with low-interest rates, long-term mortgage periods and reduced 
downpayments. Where necessary, direct government loans should be pro- 
vided. . . . There will still be need for a substantial low-rent public housing 


“ 


program... 


EDUCATION 


” 


America can meet its educational obligations only with general 
federal financial supports . . . the assistance will take the form of grants . . . 
for classroom construction and teacher salaries . . . aid for construction of 
academic facilities as well as dormitories at colleges and universities.” 
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DETROIT’S DEALER LINE-UP FOR 1961 


These dealers 





a 


CHEVROLET 








PLYMOUTH 








MERCURY 





PONTIAC 








OLDSMOBILE 





F-85 Olds 88 


C 
will handle cars for these markets : 
SMALL IMPORT COMPACT LOW-MEDIUM MEDIUM-LUXURY TRUCKS : 

: Chevrolet, Compact : 
Corvair D cstiton Corvette & Regular 1 
' C t 
Falcon — Thunderbird unde 
3 series & Regular 
Valiant Plymouth, De Soto or Chrysler ( 
ae 3 series and Imperial 
: Dart, , 
Simca Lancer ; Dodge Polara Regular 
3 series 
British & Comet Mercury, Mercury Monterey English 
German Fords 2 series & Linc. Continental Compact 
esate . ; Pontiac, Pontiac Star Chief 2 
as a 2 series & Bonneville = > 
7; 
Opel Special Buick Buick Invicta ¥ = 
P =" Le Sabre & Electra a, & 
|, 


Truc, 


3 
Olds Super 88,98 6 





RAM BLER Metropolitan 








STUDEBAKER 





American Rambler 6 & 8 Ambassador 
Lark 8 Mercedes-Benz 
DKW Lark 6 
2 & Hawk (Import) pape 


Full-Line Franchise for ‘61 Cars 


When Detroit puts its 1961 models 
on sale some 10 weeks hence—a little 
earlier than usual due to the opening 
of the National Auto Show Oct. 15—a 
sweeping change will take place in the 
marketing of automobiles 

lor the first time, 
in the countrv will be able, 
to offer a complete line from small 
imports, through domestic compacts, to 
high-priced cars. Pontiac, Buick, Olds 
mobile, Dodge, and Mercurv dealers 
will compete right across the board with 


ilmost every dealer 


if he wishes, 


lord, Chevrolet, and Plymouth sales 
organizations (chart) 
Formerly, if the new car seeker 


wanted a “low-priced” car, he went to 
a Ford, Chevy, or Plymouth dealer; if 
he wanted a “medium-priced” car, he 
went to Pontiac, Dodge, Mercury, 
Buick, Olds, or Chrvsler dealers. Now 
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the picture has changed—and with it, 
the product. For this reason, the motor- 
ist who wants to swap will have the big 
gest choice of nameplates and sizes since 
his dad put wheels under the family in 
the Roaring Twenties 

¢ Segmented Market—On top of this 
new marketing concept of the full-line 


dealer—a supermarket of one maker 
rather than a hodgepodge of com- 


petitors—Detroit’s 1961 offerings have 
been influenced by what Ford calls the 
“segmented market.” This means that 
uto makers believe there is profit to be 
made selling something different to 
each class of prospects rather than the 
same thing under different labels 

l'o meet this “segmented market,” 
Detroit has had such special products as 
the rear-engined Corvair, the Corvetté 


sports car, the five-place Studebaker 


Hawk sports coupe, and the two-door, 
four-place Thunderbird 


In 1961, the industrv will t 


ther steps: a sporty four-cvlinder com- 
pact from Pontiac, V-8 powered com 
pacts from Buick and Olds, a mor 
luxurious compact from Dodg ind 
1 four-door, sporty, CPhunderbi ke 


model from Lincoln 

In addition, most of the standard- 
sized cars will be shortened b 
And two traditional 
medium-priced makes—Mercur ind 
Pontiac—will offer short 
cars to compete with Ford, Chevy, Plv- 
mouth, and Dart 
¢ Innovations—The consumer will h 
his dav, too. Cars will be easier to get 


ing off overhan 


whee iT 


in and out of, easier to sit in, easicr to 
drive They will require less maint 
] y 
ling 


nance and less parking space. St 
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is clean and crisp, colors subdued 

To answer criticism that some 1960 
compacts lacked performance, the auto 
makers will make available—as_ extra 
options—slightly powerful 
engines. 

And some of the engineering and styl- 
ing innovations introduced on this vear’s 
compacts—such as aluminum engine, 
rear transmission, four-wheel independ 
ent suspension, ind alternating current 
gencrator—will gain wider acceptance in 
the new cars. 


cost more 


Here is a company-by-company sum- 
marv of what vou can expect in the 
1961 models: 


General Motors Corp. 

All General Motors’ full-sized 
will get a new roofline (sketch, right), 
climinating the front-post “‘dog-leg.” 
Cutting off overhang and rounding both 
ends will give a new, flat oval silhouette, 
with a high waistline like the Corvait 
Better leg room in the front seat will be 
obtained by lowering the floor panels, 
as Buick did this vear. 

Chevrolet will introduce compact 
Corvair truck (right), bus, and station 
wagon models looking somewhat like 
the Volkswagen, though larger. Trunk 
space in the Corvair will be improved 
by moving both the heater and the 
spare tire. Corvairs will also be available 
with a 95-hp. engine and _ four-speed 
transmission. The standard Chevvy has 
a new front grille, and you will hardly 
recognize the gull wings in the rear 

Pontiac will put on sale the com- 
pact Tempest, which utilizes the Cor- 
vair transaxle to eliminate the floor 
hump and has the first four-evlinder 
engine on a Big Three auto since the 
early 1930s. The Pontiac Four is in 
geniously machined on the same tools 
as the Pontiac V-8, and will develop 
about 125 hp. Because the transmission 
is located on the real axle, a flexible 
drive shaft and independent rear sus 
pension will also be used on the Tem- 
pest. 

Pontiac will also offer a standard-sized 
car on about the wheelbase as, 
and to compete with, the Chevrolet 

Both the Buick Special and Olds 
mobile F-85 compacts will have liquid- 
cooled aluminum V-S_ power plants, 
mounted on a 112-in. wheelbase and 
with an over-all length of about 200 in. 
Stvling will resemble the larger Buick 
and Olds with “fastback” rear 
window and high waistline. ‘The Spe- 
cial has criss-cross grille, chrome simu 
lated porthole covers, and conical mold- 
ing in the rear quarters. 

\ll three of the new GM _ compacts 
will be turned out in four-door se 
dan and station wagon models; hardtops 
and convertibles may be available also. 


Cars 


Sale 


Cars, 


Ford Motor Co. 


The biggest changes at Ford will be 
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from the Lincoln-Mercury Div. ‘Vo plug 
the holes in the ‘full-line’ 
offering, Mercury will adopt the Ford 


pi duct 


body shell, with a 120-lb. wheelbase, 
and sell two senes—including a six 
cvlinder iw—in the Ford-Chevy-Plvy- 
mouth price class. Only the Monterey 
will remain 1 big medium-priced cat 

Lincoln will be cut to one series, to 


be called the Lincoln Continental. ‘| he 


new Lincoln Continental will be offered 
only in sleek, four-door models, with 
stvling reminiscent of the 1956 Con 
tinental Mark Il. Wheelbase is about 
6 in. shorter than current models 


Ford Div. will have greatly restyled 
standard Fords and the Thunderbird. 


lord will go back to the squarer styling 
of the highly successful 1957 and 1959 
models, including the bull’s-eye _ tail- 


light. ‘The Uhunderbird will continue 
is a two-door model. 

Only minor trim and grille changes 
the two Ford com- 
n and Comet, but both will 


170 vs. 144-cu. in 


are scheduled for 
pacts, kal 
offer larget engines 
as options 

Over-all, lord is expected to intro- 
duce improved power steering and front 
suspensions that require no lubrication. 
As with the GM cars, Lincoln Con- 
tinental, Mercury, and ‘Thunderbird 
will climinate the dog-leg. 

lord is known to be working on a 
model that is smaller than the present 
Falcon, but this model—if produced in 
this country at all—will not be ready for 
another veat 


Chrysler Corp. 

Chrysler's principal changes for the 
1961 model vear will be in the area of 
styling. Fins will be trimmed down to 
Dart or Valiant proportions and grilles 
will be reworked. In addition, all 
Chrysler cars will offer the alternating 
current generator introduced on_ the 
Vahant this vear. Aluminum blocks fo1 
Chrysler six-cylinder engines are being 


road-tested but mav not be ready at 
introduction time. 
For the 196] model, the Valiant 


] 
| 


ofhaially wil 
Valiant, witl 


] he 
and taillight 


Plymouth 
1 restvled grille, interior 
trim. Companion  Ply- 


become the 


mouth will get the most drastic facc 
lift, with flattened fins and a new grille 


with canted headlights. 

The Imperial will have an interesting 
front end stvling theme, with head- 
lights patterned after those of 1930-ish 
classic cars, set out from the grille and 
fenders in bug-eve fashion. 

lhe compact Dodge Lancer will be 
built on the 106.5-in. wheelbase 
as the Valiant, but will have a strikingly 
different exterior. It will be about 
190 in. long over-all and offer more 
luxurious fittings 
ofzered in the Lancer line, and the gear 
shift is mounted on the steering column 

In the standard-sized Dodges, little 


same 


A convertible may be 





CHRYSLER Imperial features headlights 
patterned after those of the classic cars ot 
1930-37. Other Chrvsler changes include 
trimmed-down fins and reworked grilles. 














FORD’S Lincoln Continental, Thunder- 
bird, and Mercury—like GM's full-sized 
cars—get a new roof line eliminating front- 
post “dog-leg,” and usual face lift of grilles. 





GENERAL MOTORS’ rear-end treatment 
follows that of the Corvair, with high waist- 
line and “tucked-in” underneath. 
panels will be lowered for more leg room, 


Floor 





GM’S Corvair trucks will resemble Volks- 


wagens. New Corvairs will be available 
with a 95-hp. engine. Heater and spare tire 
will be moved for more space. 
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change is anticipated, although the big 
Dodge will be cut to one series, the 
Polara. The same is true of the De Soto, 
which will be offered as one series in 
four-door sedan and hardtop. Both the 
Dodge Polara and De Soto are built 
with the Chrysler body shell in the 
Chrysler assembly plant. 

All Chrysler cars reported are ready 
to discard the swivel seat in favor of a 
separately adjustable front seat like the 
Rambler. 


American Motors Corp. 

American Motors will have more 
change for 1961 than in several years. 
The 100-in. wheelbase American model 
is getting a new and roomier body—the 
first basic change in the body since the 
car was introduced in 1950. A con- 
vertible American will go on sale before 
next spring. 

rhe larger Rambler 6 probably will 
have ready an aluminum block version 
of its economical, long-stroke 6. Other- 
wise, the Rambler and Ambassador are 





slated for minor restyling of trim and 
grille. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. 

Almost unnoticeable stvling altera- 
tions will be made on the 1961 Larks, 
and South Bend engineers have tackled 
one of Studebaker-Packard’s big difh- 
culties—the outmoded  flat-head © six- 
cvlinder engine. 

The new Lark 6 will have a more 
powerful, more economical overhead 
valve power plant similar to that in the 
Ramblers. It has been retooled at a 
minimum of cost. 

S-P will continue to draw income 
from the importation of DKW and 
Mercedes-Benz cars, and export of 
Larks 
e Big Mystery—Soon now, the auto 
companies’ second-quarter financial re- 
ports will begin to come out—and pos- 
sibly give firmer ground for speculation 
on the biggest mystery of Detroit's 
smaller cars: What have they done to 
profit ratios? 


Busiest Commuter Railroad Is Struck 


Some 1,350 of the Long Island RR’s 
employees struck the road last weekend 
and left the Long Island’s 175,000 daily 
riders to shift for themselves 

The riders shifted pretty well. Dir 
predictions of chaotic traffic jams were 
made in expectation that at least the 
85,000 daily s among the 
Long Island’s riders would all attempt 
to use their cars to get into New York 
City. But jams were few. 

Longer than usual trains ran on the 
Long Island arms of the New York City 


subway svstem, 700 extra buses hauled 


commute! 


passengers from suburban communities 
to the subway terminals, and thousands 
of commuters set up car pools. This 
and the fact that thousands left home 
earlier, thus spreading the rush hour 
over a longer period—absorbed the anti- 
cipated crush. 
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If the strike lasts long enough to let 
the commuters get used to their new 
traveling habits, and if its settlement 
terms require an increase in the Long 
Island’s already high fares, the railroad 
mav lose some of its commuters 

At midweek there was still no sign of 
a quick settlement. The strikers—mem- 
bers of two lodges of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen—now work a six 
dav week and get seven davs’ pav for it 
Ihev are demanding that train-men get 
a five-day week with no cut in pay, and 
that vard crews and switch tenders get 
a pay raise. To meet these tesms, says 
the management, would cost the rail 
road an extra $350,000 a vear. And 
under the terms by which it was re 
organized by New York State in 
1954 the railroad must break even each 
vear 








Profit AN 


HE squeeze on corporate profit mar- 
po which began showing up in the 
first quarter, became more widespread 
and pinched even tighter during the 
second quarter 

This is clear from a nationwide sur- 
vey of corporate executives made by 
BUSINESS WEEK this week as company 
accountants were running up the sec- 
ond-quarter results. A majority of the 
companies queried said that their earn- 
ings in the second quarter were below 
the first-quarter level, and below the 
seconc quarter of 1959, when many 
of them benefited by the pre-steel strike 
inventory buildup. And those compa- 
nies reporting that their second-quarter 
earnings were higher than the first 
quarter, largel 
ilso said profit margins have shrunk 
¢ Varied Reasons—Corporate execu- 
tives cite a number of reasons for the 
narrowing of profit Many 
now savy that ov roptimistic sales fore- 
casts led them to increase production; 
thus their costs rosé 
to come up to expectations Others re- 
port increased competition both from 
domestic companies and from abroad— 
played a big role. In many instances, 
competition meant that producers could 
move paring prices— 
which cut into profit and profit margins. 
At the same time, increased competition 
has also meant more spent on promo- 
tion and advertising 

It’s not unusual for profits margins to 
shrink in the latter stages of a business 
recovery. But businessmen are now out 
to halt or reverse the trend. They are 
not taking any inventory thev do not 
need; they are trimming production 
schedules to get them in better line with 
sales; and they are trving to hold down 
the costs of production in a_ variety 


becaus¢ ot higher sales, 


margins 


when sales failed 


goods only by 


of wavs, including a general holddown 
on labor. 

e Plans Restudied—Man\ 
now are questioning whether to go 
ahead on capital spending plans aimed 
it increasing capacity. In some fields at 
least, they will pos 


companies 


tpone or stretch out 
such spending. But most companies 
report that thev are making no changes 
on modernization plans. On the con 


trary, spending that is geared 


to redu 
costs mav well be stepped up at th 
expense of spending for increasing 
pacity 
|. Cost-Price Squeeze 
It is still too early to get a full run- 
down on second-quarter results. But 


there is no doubt that the drop in 
earnings and profit margins is an a 
the-board phenomenon, not only hitting 
ompanies whose sales and production 
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@ Many companies report that their second-quarter 
earnings and profit margins are below the first-quarter level. 


@ Increasing competition, rising costs, disappointing 
sales are the main causes of the squeeze on profits. 


@ Although most concerns expect sales to rise in the 
second half, they are busy cutting costs in case they don’t. 


ire slumping but also those boasting 
higher sales. 

In the first quarter, pretax profits 
came close to an annual rate of $50-bil 
lion. From the figures availabl 

nd from confidential interviews with 
key company executives, it now appears 


that pretax profits in the second quar- 


ter are running around $45-billion on 
n annual basis. ‘Vhe Treasury has esti- 
mated corporate profits at $51-billion 
for the 1960-61 fiscal vear; the results 
to date indicate that business will hav« 
to stage a big upturn and widen profit 
margins to reach that target. 

¢ Cost Control—Many companies arc 
hoping for just such a reversal, and arc 
making definite efforts to bring it about 
One big Eastern ball bearing company, 
which reports a 10% drop in profit mat 
gins over a year ago, is planning moves 
in all directions: It is cutting down on 
its labor cost, increasing its mechaniza- 
tion, and cutting the ‘fat’ out of the 
sales and executive staffs with continu 
ing budget reviews. Other companies 
are following this same pattern. 

The new emphasis on cutting costs 
when sales are still good is largely based 
on the fact that manufacturers are no 
longer able to rely on the remedy thev 
resorted to in the past—a hike in prices 
Perhaps the biggest factor in cutting 
profit margins is that competition is 
forcing price cuts. 
¢ Price Cuts—This does not show up 
in anv statistics. Most manufacturers 
are sticking to their quoted list prices 
in public, but when it comes to making 
i deal they are definitely shading prices 
Many manufacturers report that they 
have provided larger than ordinary dis- 
counts in order to move their goods, 
ind are also benefiting from cuts in 
prices when thev have needed raw ma 
terials. ‘This has cut profit margins all 
along the line. 

One Boston paper manufacturer savs 
that “our costs are being controlled but 
competition is so keen we can't get it 
Il back in the selling price. All we can 
do is bide our time and trv to get better 
prices later.”” And a big auto equipment 
supplier savs that “sales are fine but 
only because we have shaved our prices. 
[his is keeping us running at full steam 


now 
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but it hurting our profit margins.” 
Th une holds true for a big glass 
manufacturer that reports “inc! 


ising 


price competition 1s putting a crimp en 


carnings.” Most chemical compani 
ire in the same boat, and many metal 
fabricators are also saving that compcti- 


+ 


ion has made them cut prices 


¢ Rising Labor Costs—Businessmen 
isos that labor costs are hurting 
their efforts to control prices. A_ big 
steel fabricator held a meeting to con 
sider how to control its costs, cam 
wav with no startling new decisions 
because “w ire being nickled and 


dimed to death by government and la 


bor.”” A New York electrical equipment 
company reports that “the one thing 
that is hard to control is our labor 
costs. Everv time we seem to have them 
in hand, we find thev start shooting 
et 

Many companies blame the lowering 
of profits on research and development 


costs his 
tronics ¢ 


is especially true for elec- 
mnpanies, which up until now 
been able to increase their 
fairly regularly. But in the 
last few months there’s been a great deal 
of competition in transistors and other 
lines, and companies have had to con- 
tinue pouring funds into research at a 
time when their sales volume was either 
declining or else holding steady 

Even retail outfits have been hit by 
shrinking margins. Most retailers re 
port that second-quarter sales were good. 
But selling costs have increased, and 
manv big outlets have had to cut prices 
to move goods. 


have sales 


and 


pronts 


ll. The Exceptions 


Som ompanies have managed to 
resist the trend toward lower profit 
margins. One Cleveland concern savs 
that its products are finding excellent 


reception because of good promotion 
ind pricing, adds that if it weren't for 
foreign competition “chances are that 
both sales and margins would be even 
higher.” And a big drug outfit reports 


that it has been able to increase its 


sales and profits because ‘“‘our research 
ind promotion” are paying off 
In general, companies with a low 


+ Margins Pared in Second Quarter 


labor component in their production 
costs have fared better than those where 
labor plays a big role. This was not 
true in the oil industry, however, and 
some service companies, where labor is 
a big cost, showed gains. 

¢ Record Profits for Some—In contrast 
to the lower profit margins so wide- 
spread in manufacturing, nonmanutfac- 
turing corporations, including commer- 
cial banks and = finance companies 
registered record profits. They are bene- 
fiting, of course, from the high cost of 
borrowing, a factor that some manufac- 
turers claim hurt their profits. But 
earnings were also good for companies 
that deal in cost-cutting equipment, in- 
cluding office equipment companics. 
Utilities also showed increases in prof- 
its, although many had lowe 
margins. 


profit 


lll. Still Hopeful 


Many companies express the hope 
that the drop in profits in the first half 
will be reversed later in the vear when 
are expected to increase. Many 
electronics companies think that they 
will be helped by an upturn in govern- 
ment spending. And thev also add that 
start-up expenses for new plants and re- 
search for new products should begin 
to pay off now. One California elec- 
tronics producer predicts that profits 
in the final months of the vear will be 
the highest in history. 
¢ Plaving It Safe—Many companies are 
counting on increased sales efforts to 
bring the sales volume needed to im- 
prove profit margins. ‘his means added 
costs, but most companies feel that it 
is money well spent. But few companies 
are planning to go ahead with produc- 
tion in hopes of a sales rise. Instead, 
thev will be plaving it closer to the 
chest, and if sales do rise, they figure 
to reap the benefits in higher profit mar- 
gins 

During the first quarter, many com- 
panics blamed their poor showings on 
bad weather. Some still stick to this 
storv, although many now sav that many 
of the losses in sales turned out to be 
permanent losses. In the second quarter 
much of the more cautious attitude was 
clearly a case of reacting to the disap- 
pointments in earlier expectations 
¢ Precautions—Now, corporate execu- 
tives are keeping their fingers crossed. 
Thev are hoping for better sales over 
the balance of the vear—and have done 
some belt tightening just in case those 
sales do not materialize. They are rea- 
soning that if sales increase, profits and 
profit margins both will rise; but if sales 
tall off, they will be able to halt the nar- 
rowing of profit margins if not of profits. 


sales 
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Messages by Tele-Satellite 


AT&T gives peek into a near future in which 50 spinning 
satellites will provide a world communications network, relay- 
ing voice messages, data, even TV programs. 


Last week, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., “Mother Bell” to many 
in the electronics industry, hatched one 
of her most spectacular technological 
chicks: a plan to use some 50 space 
satellites to link the entire world in a 
huge communications network capable 
of carrying large volumes of voice mes 
sages, data, and even television pro- 
grams. 

For quite a while now, there has 
been a lot of talk in the communica 
tions industry and the military about 
eventually using satellites to bounce 
high frequency signals from point to 
point around the globe. High fre- 
quency signals are used a lot because 
they are the most efficient for carrying 
large amounts of information; they 
are the only way to carry such a load as 
television. 

But they suffer from an inability to 
cut around the earth’s curvature the 
way long radio waves do. A microwave 
or ultra-high-frequency, receiver has 
to be in line of sight with the transmit- 
ter, or else has to receive the signal 
by reflection. 
¢ More Sophisticated—Experimental sa- 
tellite communications systems have al- 
ready worked, either by using the moon 
as a reflector or by picking up incredibly 
faint signals reflected from small satel- 
lites. The National Aeronautics & 
Space Administrations Project Echo will 
attempt to put a 100-ft. balloon in orbit 
to boomerang radio signals back to earth 
sometime this fall. 

AT&T's proposed system is consider- 
ably more sophisticated than Project 
Echo, however. Instcad of merely re- 
flecting the signal of ground transmit- 
ters the satellites in the telephone com 
pany’s project would rebroadcast them 
from solar-cell powered transmitters car- 
ried aloft. 
¢ Cost Spell-Out—AT&T’s project is by 
far the most extensive study yet of 
space communications, and in addition 
is the first to attempt to put a dollar 
cost on such a system. The details are 
in a thick booklet entitled Frequency 
Needs for Space Communication. 

The cost is surprisingly low: $170- 
million for a worldwide system of 50 
satellites (about $2-million each) and 
13 pairs of ground stations ($5-million 
each). 

A somewhat simpler system, involv- 
ing 30 smaller satellites, would link the 
U.S., Europe, and Hawaii with 600 
two-way voice channels at a cost of 
only $50-million. That figures to only 
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$25,000 a circuit. Considering  satel- 
lite life to be 10 years, capital write-off 
would amount to only $70 per circuit 
per day. 

That's a lot cheaper, according to 
AT&T's assistant chief engineer, 
Charles M. Mapes, than the least costly 
of the foreseeable undersea cables. Be- 
sides, Mapes claims, undersea cables 
do not carry a sufficient amount of in- 
formation to permit full-speed television 
transmission, as the satellites would 
¢ Uncertain Date—Just how soon 
AT&T would be able to put up a satel- 
lite communications net is not definite. 
A lot of development work would have 
to be done, and presumably, any firm 
commitments would have to await in- 
ternational coordination of the alloca- 
tion of frequencies for space use—sched- 
uled to be considered at meetings in 
New Delhi in 1962 and Geneva in 
1963 

AT&T, which wants to own the satel- 
lites, says it would like to finance the 
project in conjunction with other 
agencies or countries that would use 
the system. 
¢ AT&T’s Aim—AT&T revealed its big 
plan at this time because it is embroiled 
with the res* of the electronics industri 
in the complex question of radio fre 
quency allocations, a domain adminis- 
tered by the Federal Communications 
Commission and subject to periodic 
hearings. The FCC must decide who 
can go on the air at what frequencies, 
ind its decisions are crucial to the fu 
ture of electronics communications 

The AT&T space communications 
plan was submitted as testimony in a 
rehearing of so-called Docket 11866. 
which was concluded last fall with a de- 
cision that opened up the use of micro 
wave to private operators on a much 
wider basis than before. AT&T con- 
sidered that decision a major defeat, 
requested rehearings on two grounds 
that common carriers would suffer eco- 
nomic damage from loss of high-volume 
customers who put in their own sys- 
tems; and that not enough considera- 
tion was being given to future needs for 
space commitments. 

The FCC dismissed the first argu 
ment, but did not dispose of the sec- 
ond. So AT&T brought out its heaviest 
scientific artillery to try to reserve a 
large block of frequencies—a band cov- 
ering a frequency span of as much 
as 2,000 megacycles—in the critical 
1,000 to 20,000 megacycle range 

It’s this frequency area, Bell Labora 


tories scientists claim, that has t st 
“windows to space n term f t 
itmospheric interference and noi \ 
good part of the AT&T report 

voted to highly technical arguments f{ 


a maximum amount of frequency 
trum space in this range on the grounds 


that the svstem must be reliable, f: 
from interference and noise 

¢ Opposition—Several companies, plu 
the Electronic Industries Assn hich 
represents a majority of electron 


equipment manufacturers, ha O 
filed testimony o1 
cations question 

Vhe EIA position differs diametrically 
from that of AT&T on the point of ex- 
clusive use of the frequency space 
EIA claims its studies show that ther 
would not be serious interference be- 
tween fixed-point ground based systems 
ind space systems. AT&T claims there 
would be. Next week, AT&T and the 
EIA will stage a technical battle in the 
official hearings, and the FCC will have 
to decide whose advice is most valid 
e Peek Into Future—Meanwhile, the 
public and businessmen have had a 
tantalizing peek at the future of inter- 
national communications—and the first 
really serious effort to put space vehi- 
cles to practical us¢ 

Almost evervone in the communica- 
tions business agrees that satellite ire 
1 natural for long distance communica- 
tion. RCA believes that the first prac- 
tical communication satellites will go 
up for trial use by 1965, that w 
wide I'V will be practical by 1970 

Most studies indicate that the best 
svstem would use so-called active tel- 
lites that would receive a highly direc- 
tional signal from a powerful ground 
transmitter and rebroadcast it 
¢ Difficulties—So man itellites are 
required in AT&T's system in order 
that there would always be a satellite 
within range of the two communicat 
ing ground stations. The satellites 
would orbit the earth in a polar track, 
and be energized by solar cells. The 
power of the rebroadcast receiver would 
necessarily be small, on the order of 
one watt. The ground stations would 
have to have at least two and perhaps 
more transmitting and receiving an- 
tennas for each two-way channel in 
order to make a smooth transition from 
one satellite relay to the next 

Some in the industry contend that 
using fixed-point satellites that would 
stay over the same point in the earth's 
surface would be more practical, since 
fixed antennas could be used and _pos- 
siblvy directional antennas on the satel 
lite itself. AT&T rejects this idea, 
because the 2,000,000-mile orbit of a 
stationary satellite is so far away that 
the delay in a two-way conversation 
would be intolerable. Such a delat 
would not affect television broadcast 
ing, however. 


the space commun 
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Is Ballistic Missile Era Waning? 


@ Research and development on new ballistic mis- 
sile systems for the military may be nearing an end. 


@ Production will continue, of course, but the next 
generation out of the labs may well fill out the family. 


@ This is suggested by the chores assigned by Air 
Force to its new missile planning contractor, Aerospace. 


This week, the Air Force gave its 
first assignments to Acrospace Corp., 
the nonprofit outfit recently organized 
to succeed Space ‘Technology Labo- 
ratories as Air Force contractor for 
scientific and technical planning of all 
its new rocket, missile, and space proj- 
ects. It also chose the new company’s 
first president: Dr. Ivan A. Getting, 
who moves from a job as research and 
engineering vice-president of Raytheon 
Co. 

Both steps were taken with little of 
the fanfare that usually accompanies 
Air Force happenings of such magni- 
tude. To some observers, this was sur- 
prising, considering that Acrospace’s 
new role was announced only June 
and that its job will be pivotal for 
future Air Force rockets and missiles. 
Among missile and space contractors, 
also, the lack of publicity seemed es 
tremely significant—especially in com- 
bination with the list of projects that 
\crospace will tackle. 

The meaning, industry people think, 
is that the Air Force has conceded, at 
least privately, that only a few more 
major earth-launched, military missile 
programs remain to be ordered. 


|. What's in the Works 


As outlined by the Air Force, Aero- 
space has three responsibilities: 

e Midgetman, a scaled-down ver- 
sion of the solid-fueled Minuteman 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

e A scaled-down model of the 
Polaris intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
sile for the NATO countries. 
direction of a 


,- 
i? 

1} 
all 


¢ Technical new 
inti-missile missile, said to be a short 
step bevond the Nike Zeus. 

These projects could be the last of 
the complete new earth-launched mis- 
sile systems. According to industry 
talk, though, Aerospace may also direct 
development of another type of system 
—one more air-launched missile to fol- 
low Skybolt, a 1,000-mile-range, solid- 
fueled, nuclear-armed job now in the 
R&D stage at Douglas Aircraft Co. 
¢ Reasoning—The industry has two 
basic reasons for its feeling that Aero- 
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space will be working on few radically 
new rocket systems. 

First, after one more round of de- 
veloping offensive military rockets, the 
law of diminishing returns will begin 
to apply to big research spending in this 
department. Missiles now in the works 
will have enough range, accuracy, and 
payload to hit within less than a mile of 
any place on earth with a force of mil- 
lions of pounds of TNT. What more, 
it’s asked, could any ballistic missile do? 

Second, the need for more money for 
space vehicle research will inevitably eat 
into funds available for new missile pro- 
grams in the years ahead. Just as mis- 
siles edged out airplanes on the priority 
list, so space vehicles will displace some 
missile jobs in the future. 

\t the moment, the National Aero 
nautics & Space Administration is the 
boss on major space research programs. 
If the Air Force goes more deeply int6 
space, though, it should be through 
Aerospace. So far, at least, there is no 
that Aerospace is tooling up for 
any such drive, 


sign 


ll. Progress to Date 


If another round of earth-launched 
missiles will fill the Air Force’s need fot 
offensive weapons carriers, 
there will be heavy reliance on systems 
now in advanced development, such as 
the Minuteman ICBM and _ Polaris 
IRBM. Proponents of the “one morc 
round” view insist that such faith is 
justified 

Polaris, a Navv missile, encountered 
trouble on two test firings at Cape 
Canaveral last week. The difficulties 
were attributed in one case to a con- 
trol malfunction, in the other to a sec- 
ond-stage ignition failure. Engineers 
are confident that Polaris will meet the 
deadlines for its submarine launching 
tests (to be tried for the first time next 
week from the atomic-powered George 
Washington) and for becoming opera- 
tional (scheduled for fall). 

An advanced form of Polaris, such as 
Aerospace will be working on, might 
add range and payload capability. But 
it could contribute very little to the 


obviously 


nuclear-tipped Polaris’ simplicity (BW— 
Jul.2’60,p20). The missile will be stor- 
able either aboard a submarine or in 
Arctic ice. It will be able to travel fast 
enough to avoid interception by any 
known anti-missile missile. It will be 
possible to fire it instantly. 

The Navy wants 40 atomic subma- 
rines, each armed with 16 Polaris mis- 
siles, as the backbone of its deterrent 
force. Industry scientists are saying that 
an equal number of improved land- 
based versions would probably conclude 
the IRBM concept. 
¢ ICBMs, Too—There is similar logic 
to support the contention that one more 
storable ICBM, such as Minuteman, 
will complete this class, too. The solid- 
fueled Minuteman, designed for sim- 
plicity and mobility, already incorpo- 
rates most of what scientists have 
learned about designing rockets. 

Its range at the moment is listed as 
only 5,500 miles. But like the advanced 
forms of the liquid-fueled Atlas, in later 
versions Minuteman should be able to 
hit almost any spot on earth with a nu- 
clear payload. There might be further 
refinements, such as building in a 
higher trajectory or devices for avoid- 
ing detection, but these would not re- 
quire a general design change. 

I'he Air Force has one obvious possi- 
bility for development left—an _ air- 
launched ballistic missile. But this is 
unlikely to require much basic techno- 
logical innovation. 
¢ Shift to Space—With ballistic mis- 
siles so apparently near perfection, 
many electronic companies and even 
prime contractors are already turning 
their research efforts toward space. A 
temptingly big market looms sometime 
soon for satellites that map, scout, and 
study the earth and for satellites that 
can transmit messages and aid naviga- 
tion (page 32). The field is wide open 
for space vehicles fed by nonchemical 
fuels. And in electronic research, the 
step into space is sure to be even more 
challenging than the development of 
weapons. 

Dr. Getting’s appointment at Aero- 
space adds mystery to the speculation 
sweeping the industry. He is a physicist 
who directed fire control and radar 
research at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology’s radiation lab during 
World War II. Under the deal set- 
ting up Aerospace, Space ‘Technology 
Labs was supposed to “make available” 
250 technical personnel and 1,500 sup- 
port personnel to the new company 
(BW—Jun.4’60,p36). So far, only a 
handful of employees has been named 
to Aerospace, however. Dr. Getting’s 
name and prestige will undoubtedly 
help lure prominent men into the fold 
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Russia Fires Up Cuban Crisis 


@ Direct Soviet challenge to U.S. makes crisis serious 


enough to affect U.S. position as free world leader. 


@ Immediate U.S. problem is to keep Cuba out of 


Russian orbit without resorting to intervention in island. 


@ U.S. strategy is to win Latin American support, 


seal off Cuba in hope pressure will in time topple Castro. 


The U.S.-Cuban conflict this week 


turned into a crisis of the first order 
one serious enough to affect the U.S 
position as leader of the free world 

A Soviet challenge to the U.S. over 


Cuba has turned a neighborhood squab- 
ble into a worldwide affair. Soviet 
Premier Khrushch« learly intends to 
use it to weaken U.S. prestige not nly 
in Latin imong the un 


there 


America but 
committed nations 
ire strains on our 

Over the past 
have intervened in the 


ind whereve 
illiances 
week, the Russians 
iffair 
more daringly than any Western diplo- 
vat ever expected. The U.S. has stood 


ind begun a counterattack. Here’s 


Cuban 


the way the crisis built up 

e Last Saturdav, the Soviet Premier 
promised Castro all-out economic sup 
port, then warned that “Soviet artillery 
men can support the Cuban _ people 
with their rocket fire, should the aggres 
sive forces in the Pentagon dare to start 
intervention against Cuba.” 

e Pres. Eisenhower itioning In 
Newport, R. L., replied that the U.S 
would not “permit the establishment 
yf a regime dominated bv international 


Communism in the Western Hemi 


phere 

e This weck, Khrushchev scoffed 
t this and said, “If the time comes 
when aggressive action performed 


gainst that countrv [Cubal, we will 


lend our support lhe Russian leader 
yided a direct rocket threat, leading 
Washington to bel that he was 
bluffing Few think that Khrushchev 
ll risk nuclear wa r Cuba 
¢ In concert with the Russian dele 
rite to the United Nations, Cuban 
l‘orcign Minister Raul R lemanded 
that the U. N. Security Council meet 
to consid repeated threats, hara 
ents, intrigues, reprisal n ror’ 
icts’” against Cuba bv the U.S 
e In Havana, Cuban P Dort 
followed Khrushch lead bv im 
plying that Cuba was considering mo 
to oust the U.S. from its naval ba t 
Guantanamo Bay n eastern Cuba 
e To counter the Russo-Cuban 
ri Pri Fisenhows vealed that 
Administration is planning an eco 


living standards in Latin America and 
to forestall the spread of Communism 
page 111). Cuba was pointedly left out 


\dded up, ill this means that the 
U.S. is again on the defensive before 
+} ] 


the Soviet political-economic cold wat 
\lthough in the forefront at 
the Cuban crisis is but 
one of the troubles with which the U.S 
is involved as the Communists attempt 
to push back the Western nations with 
propaganda, trade and aid, and perhaps 
military action (page 107). 
e Soviet Aims—In Cuba, Russia is trv- 
ing to exactly what Fisen- 
S. will not permit—a 
dominated by the 
Communist movement his 
the Soviets a base for beam 
ing propaganda into the rest of Latin 
America, a center for politic il cam- 
paigns throughout the hemisphere, and, 
bv underwriting a large share of the 
Cuban economy, a showcase for the 
Russian largesse that’s available 

More Russian oil has arrived in 
Cuba, bringing the nation’s supplies up 
from a 10-dav to a 20-dav level, and 
fertilizer shipments have started. This 
week, a Cuban trade returned 
from Russia and |] 
promises of funds and equipment to set 
up 30 factories in Cuba 

With the Cuban economy in 
Russia mav find it 
sive than xpected to keep 
solvent In 


probably trv 


machine 
the moment, 


establish 
hower savs the U 
government inter 
national 


would give 


mission 


istern Europe with 


shape, more expen- 
that case, the 
to lure the U 


irmed intervention in Cuba, to whic 


the Soviets would gleefully point anc 
call for world denunciation of the U.S 
is an mperialist aggressor.’ This 
will riously hurt U.S. prestig 
Conversely, if the U.S. fails to pre- 


vent the Soviet penetration of the 
Western Ilemisphere, its stock as leader 
Western alliance will fall even 
lower. Some U.S. allies are dubious of 
s for leadership after th 
summit break-up, the 
xin, and this week’s in 
¢ ing the shooting down of 
RB-47 airplane near Rus 
e U.S. Strategy—Washington’s 
problem is to prevent Cuba from 
Russian orbit—but without 


roing nen 


intervening and ding the M 
Ihe strategy that ¢ 
week calls for t] l 11S¢ f the ¢ 
government 

Fading int nd D 
for the time being U.S 
interests in Cub \t lweek, ( 
had not followed through wit 
threat t t ain oo. 
enterprises, perhap iuse his g 
ment lacked the personnel t 

After seizing th fineric h 
Cuban government decreed th 


U S.-owned mpan must ort 
their inventories. Most big U.S. o 
tions—Cuban Electric Co.. Cuban ‘1 
phone Co., Esso’s and Texaco’ ] 


fineries, the Moa Bay Mining ¢ 
either under Cuban ntrol or shut 
down. But a number of sma itfits 


such as FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co.’s paint plant and an Owens-Illinois 
Glass factory are still running. Imports 
from the U.S. are mostlv limited to 
pharmaceuticals, fertilizer, and food 
e Possible Moves—There a1 ral 
moves the U.S in make—more em- 
bargoes on trade now that su hip 
ments have ceased, break in dip 
matic relations, f ning ( n ts in 
the U.S., wertly supporting anti- 
Castro faction 
Some of these will pro 
to increase pressure. But the U.S., act- 
ing alone, will probably not brea ff 
diplomatic relations n vill it 
take a naval blockade, usualh 
ered an t of r. Th vou nl 
ilienate other Latin American nations 
Washington bel rted action 
by all the Amer 1 nations is needed 
for the most. effect tt] is 
Castro. ‘The pl t t ( 
hoping that nol id polit 
pressure will it v topple ¢ 


¢ Soft Spots—The ( 


In serious trou n vith short 
of meat, certai t | l | 
Ihe lack of industrial spare pa 
critical, especially in ning. R 

ind mismanagement ha m 

of the National Ag 1 Ref 1 Inst 
tute’s agricultural « erat 

failure 

Political] t] fection th 

of the Cuban a1 to West G 
many is the latest of a] t 
] el de ertion that } dl 

ome of Cast f | 

ppea to t ( t 

than has been Alth 

nuin 

the-street il t } 
lown-graded, that P Dort 

ign Minist R Nat B I 
Gue' ira. an 1] +h, - 

th mmnNyV, R il ¢ 
‘ t, f 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION “° 


Geologists use new portable oil search- 
ing tool to probe shallow rock structures 
that conventional seismographs bypass, 


: ~ 
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Meeting the Future Need for Oil 


The biggest job America’s oilmen face is finding 
economically all the petroleum energy this country 
will need in the “soaring sixties.” Most economists 
expect petroleum demand to rise 50 per cent by 1970. 

Sinclair is tackling the heart of the problem by 
expanding its research into more efficient means of 
finding and recovering oil and gas. It is seeking 
scientific break-throughs that will mean more barrels 


of oil found and recovered per dollar spent 

One experiment being tested is the unique, portable 
seismograph above. Developed by Sinclair Research 
Laboratories, Inc., this device quickly probes sub- 


surface areas bypassed by conventional instruments. 
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FIFTH AVENUE e 


Sinclair believes that from research will come better 
ways of obtaining the low-cost petroleum energy 


on which this nation thrives—and depends. 


Send for informative free booklet “Energy for 


the Soaring Sixties”’—yours tor the asking, 


A Great Name in Oill 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











appear to be moving toward more 
orderly—and perhaps tyrannical—govern- 
ment. 

¢ Bid for Support—Fssential to the 
U.S. plan, obviously, is the cooperation 
of the majority of Latin American na- 
tions. U.S. diplomats in Washington, 
at the United Nations, and throughout 
Latin America are trying to line up this 
support. The economic aid plan the 
President announced this week is clearly 
designed to win Latin American back- 
ing, as are prospects of increase in sugar 
quotas. 

Just how successful the U.S. will be 
is the big question. Led by Mexico, 
many Latin American nations have sided 
with Cuba, emotionally if not officially. 
Although a number of Latin Americans 
were happy about the new economic 
program, some claim that the U.S. 
makes gestures toward Latin America 
only when it wants something 
e U. N. and OAS—Cuba has stolen 
some of the Administration’s thunder 
by taking its case to the U.N., thereby 
stalling U.S. protests to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The Admin- 
istration’s current tactic will be to meet 
the Cuban complaints head-on in the 
U.N. Security Council, which is sched- 
uled to begin consideration Monday. 

The U.S. apparently will not try to 
have the Security Council drop the issue 
but hopes the Council will not act. 
Washington would like to see the 
issue moved to the Organization of 
American States, where the U.S. will 
seek a vote of censure against the Castro 
regime. The Soviets, however, will most 
likely insist that the issue go to the 
U.N. General Assembly, where the 
Soviet-Cuba team will press for a resolu- 
tion condemning the U.S. 

After that, the U.S. position will 

hinge on Latin American backing. At 
midweek, Washington’s rumor circuit 
had it that OAS would reaffirm the 
Monroe Doctrine and tell Khrushchev 
to stay out of this hemisphere. Such a 
stand would save the U.S. face but 
would avoid putting Latin Americans 
on the spot by denouncing Castro. 
e Naval Base—The use of armed force 
is under consideration in Washington 
but most likely will be avoided unless 
Cuba attacks the naval base at Guanta- 
namo Bay, the Russians set up military 
bases in Cuba, or some incident necessi- 
tates it 

The Guantanamo Bay naval base is a 
$76-million installation covering 28,000 
icres and including a fine harbor, ship 
repair yard, two airfields, and communi- 
cations facilities. 

What Pentagon officials fear is not 
so much direct military attack as harass- 
ment of the 3,000 Cubans who work 
on the base, or incitements to sabotage 
or malingering. ‘The Castro government 
has already started to build gates out- 
side the base gates, for checking Cuban 
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employes going to and from work. 
Defense officials also say the base’s 
water supply is vulnerable, coming from 
a pumping station on a river four miles 
away. In an emergency, however, the 
base could be supplied by ships. 
Most Washington officials dismiss as 





poppveock any thought that the Rus- 
sians will trv to establish a military base 
in Cuba. They figure that Khrushchey 
knows that such a move is too blatant 
and risky and would only mobilize al] 
Latin American governments on the 


U.S. side. 


Protectionists Work Up Steam 


Their election-year drive is heavier than usual, aimed 
against import concessions and for a new trade law. 


Protection-craving U.S. industries 
this week were launching what promises 
to be the heaviest election-vear drive 
in years against Washington’s liberal 
trade policies. The protectionists seek 
bipartisan help in achieving two goals: 

e A heftv cut in the list of 2,500 
imported items on which the Admin- 
istration proposes to offer further con- 
cessions at the January bargaining ses- 
sion of GATT (the General Agreement 
on Tariffs & Trade), in Geneva. 

e A sweeping Congressional review 
of the basic trade law next vear, with an 
entirely new law as a possible outcome. 

This week, the Tariff Commission 
began nine weeks of public hearings on 
the proposed list of negotiable items. 
All told, some 450 witnesses, represent- 
ing nearly 300 companies and _ trade 
groups, will testify. Some of them will 
represent importers and consumers of 
imports, but the bulk of the witnesses 
will seek to bury the list, not praise it. 
¢ Notable Roster—lThe lineup is nor- 
mal for an election vear, only more s¢ 
Rarely have so many major companies 
planned to be represented by high ofh- 
cials. The complaining group also takes 
in an unusually wide range of industries 

Loudest and most concerted com- 
plaints come from the makers of syn 
thetic organic chemicals—companies 
such as du Pont and Monsanto. But 
the list also includes textiles, iron and 
steel products, machine tools, electronic 
equipment, and nonferrous minerals 
(although lead and zinc were not listed 
as negotiable). 

Here are some of the 

e U.S. exports are being priced out 
of foreign markets, especially where pro- 
ductivity matches that of the U.S. This 
is advanced to counter Administration 
plans to offer maximum U.S. tariff cuts 
in exchange for lower foreign tariffs on 
U.S. exports, especially by Western 
Europe’s Common Market and Free 
l'rade Assn. 

¢ Imports are damaging a widen- 
ing list of U.S. companies. More and 
more companies are opening their books 
privately for the Tariff Commission in 
an effort to substantiate this claim 

¢ The “offer” list lumps too many 
unrelated products in so-called “basket” 
categories The protectionists also 


irguments: 


claim that the list is couched in such 
impenetrable language that it is ver 
difficult to tell whether a product is on 
it or not. 

e There is not enough industr 
representation on the negotiating team 
that will go to Geneva. 

All these points are denied by the 
Administration. Officials sav there is 
less “‘basket clausing” than ever before 
that’s why the list is so long. The 
sav that the negotiators haven’t even 
been picked vet, and that industry will 
have an adequate voice when they are. 
And thev sav that the concessions we 
are seeking far outnumber the proposed 
quid pro quo 

As a clincher they say that proposed 
cuts are limited by law to a 20% reduc- 
tion of present rates, that the whole 
purpose of the present hearings is to 
whittle down the list when industry is 
able to make its points 
e Pressures—The marked improvement 
in the balance of U.S. trade this vear 
exports are rising faster than lmports 
has failed to reduce the protecticnist 
pressure. But Pres. Eisenhower is com- 
mitted to the view that U.S. tariffs 
must be made as low as possible, to keep 
us from being shut out of our prime 
markets at a time when we have to 
bargain with the two big European 
blocs. 


In generating their heaviest pressures, 
protectionists are stressing their long 
rfige goal of securing a wholly nev 
trade law, instead of merely extending 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
is has been done 11 times since 1934 
This view has already 1 
the Democratic convention 
bv Horace B. McCov, head of the Trade 
Relations Council 

However, the Democrats adopted a 
Kennedy-inspired foreign trade plank 
that was, if anvthing. more liberal th 
that of 1956, though it did recor 
that domestic industt 
port competition be 
trade adjustment measures su 
rect loans, tax incentives, defen 


een pressed on 
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tract priorities in retraining 
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In Chicago, the protectionist try 
their luck with the Republ n- 
vention. 
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This 
Fair wind to Utopia. Living is in- 
deed smooth sailing in this region of 
lakes and woods, fertile farms and 
small towns and bustling cities, just 
minutes away for most families. 

Here, where over a hundred col- 
leges and universities bring knowl- 
edge to youth. Here, where a man’s 


life is beautifully balanced between 
work and leisure. And here, where 
industry benefits from the educa- 
tion and happiness of its work force. 

You’d be hard put to it to count 
our opportunities. Power toolmakers 
and printers, makers of mirrors, 


paint, luggage, auto parts and glass 





is The Center of Industrial America 


load trains and trucks, ships and 
planes with the products of their 
genius...send them all over the earth. 

Yes, there’s time—time to work, 
to live, to be contented, here in The 
Center of Industrial America . . . so 
well and gladly served by the Ohio 
Edison System. 














It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your 
plant in this region, write C. 
pany, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or J. F. Dunlevy, 
Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 E. Washington St., New Castle, Pa 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY e 


A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Com- 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 




















In Business 


Treasury Says Those Tax Reminders 
Mailed With Dividends Bear Fruit 


Tax reminders sent along with dividend and interest 
checks by banks and corporations have paid off for the 
l'reasury. Last year, companies mailed an estimated 
75-million reminders with their dividends; for the period, 
the Treasury says that unreported dividend income fell 
to about $600-million from an estimated $1-billion. 
Unreported interest dropped to $2-billion from $3-billion. 

To arrive at its estimate, the ‘Treasury also took a ran- 
dom sampling of companies, checking payouts against 
income reported in 1959. Of 1,452 tax returns checked 
so far, only +33 failed to report full dividend income. 
The department finds this a marked improvement over 
a similar sampling the year before, which found 862 
delinquents. 

The Treasury believes the effect of the reminders 
bolsters its argument that mandatory withholding is 
neither necessary nor desirable—at least until all volun- 
tary remedies have been exhausted. However, it is 
pressing some 300 cases against individuals who failed 
to report dividends or interest. 


Breech Steps Down as Ford Chairman 


In First Move to Infuse Younger Blood 


Ford Motor Co. this week took the first step in an 
expected complicated series of maneuvers to promote 
younger management. Ernest R. Breech, 63, chairman 
of the board since 1955, resigned from that post but 
will chair a new Finance Committee and remain on the 
Product Planning Committee. 

Henry Ford II assumes the chairmanship while contin- 
uing as president. In the not too distant future Ford 
is expected to turn over the presidency to Robert S. 
McNamara, group vice-president for cars and_ trucks 


(BW —Sep.26'59,p74). 


Policy Disagreement Blamed as Snead 


Quits at Consolidated Freightways 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc., had a management 
shakeup this week. John L. S. Snead, Jr., president 
since 1955 (BW —Jun.11'60,p60), resigned and William 
G. White, senior vice-president, took his place. 

White, a former vice-president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western RR, joined Consolidated only 
last March. Snead had been 30 years—from clerk to 
president—with the 31-year-old company. 

Snead’s resignation came on the heels of the expan- 
sion program that has made Consolidated the biggest in 
its industry; of the 53 trucking companies that have 
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been merged to make Consolidated a coast-to-coast 
operator, 36 were acquired while Snead was president. 

The company said Snead resigned as a result of 
“disagreement with certain organizational policies of 
the board.” Neither Snead nor Chmn. A. J. Gock 
would say just what the disagreements were. 

Gock said that White has “an excellent background 
for continuing the consolidation of our position and 
the improvement of profit margins . . . no further 
changes in management are contemplated.” 

Consolidated’s earnings dropped almost 30% through 
mid-June this year from the 1959 period—which is prob- 
ably close to the industry average for the months. 


I-T-E Changes to Not Guilty Plea 
In Electrical Equipment Case 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. now stands alone in pleading 
guilty to price-rigging charges in the electrical equip- 
ment industry (BW-—Jul.9'60,p28). At arraignment in 
federal court, Philadelphia, this week, A-C pleaded 
guilty in two more cases, while 12 other companies 
denied guilt in cases covering industrial control equip- 
ment, condensers, and turbine generators. 

I-T’-F. Circuit Breaker Co., which earlier had joined 
A-C in pleading guilty to an indictment involving power 
switchgear, took advantage of a substitute indictment to 
shift to a not guilty plea. 

In the power switchgear case, the government sub- 
mitted a bill of particulars answering the request of 
Westinghouse Electric and General Electric for details; 
both companies had claimed that if their emplovees had 
done any conspiring, it had been in opposition to com- 
pany policy. The government bill retorted with the 
charge that all directors of both companies—including 
GE’s Chmn. Ralph J. Cordiner and Pres. Robert Paxton 
and Westinghouse’s Chmn. Gwilym A. Price and Pres. 
M. W. Cresap, Jr.—had “authorized, ordered, or did” 
the acts of conspiracy charged. 

Che government also says that in the late summer of 
1958, GE Vice-Pres. A. F. Vinson “authorized or di- 
rected” subordinates to “contact competitors to agree 
on prices” and that Vinson told his managers that he 
had “received assurances from A. C. Monteith’—then 
a Westinghouse vice-president—concerning cooperation 
by Westinghouse “with respect to an agreement on 
such prices.” 


FTC Accuses Minnesota Mining 


The Federal Trade Commission this week brought 
antitrust charges against Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co. as a result of its acquisition of two com- 
petitors in the electric insulation field. 

In 1956, MMM picked up Premier Electrical Insula- 
tion Co. and Insulation & Wires, Inc. ‘The complaint 
says that the acquisitions increased MMM’s share of 
the total market to 29%, while its next biggest competi- 
tor dropped to 20% from 24%. Now, the government 
charges, MMM is in a position to manipulate prices and 
“concentrate the full impact” of its size and experience 
on one product or one section of the country to dom? 
nate sales. 
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NTERPRISE 


When you are told about railroad “‘progress’’ abroad, you are being told only half the story. 

In these countries, the Government owns and runs public transportation. Private investment is 
discouraged. Government permits only limited competition, or none at all. Patrons get 

little or no choice of services and rates. Requests or complaints must thread a maze of officialdom. 
In the United States, privately-owned transportation companies must compete steadily 

to win public favor, survive and prosper. The American idea has produced at reasonable 

rates the finest transport in all the world’s history. 

Prime example is the trucking industry, made up of tens of thousands of companies, mostly small, 
family-owned or partnerships. The owners direct the services. A handful of companies, mostly 
larger ones, have issued public shares. More will do so as capital needs expand. 

But besides the owners, more than seven million trucking employes have a direct stake 

in this industry which employs more people than any other except agriculture. And many millions 
more work at jobs made possible only by efficient, flexible highway transport. 

Here is American enterprise, ingenuity, and effort invested in an industry that pays 

big dividends in prosperity and progress for everyone. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associatiors, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 

















IN TORRINGTON SPHERICALS...NO COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 


The spherical design concept is the major factor in the su- 
perior performance characteristics and longer service life of 
Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings. It provides inherent 
self-alignment...allows compensation within the bearing for 
initial or dynamic misalignment. It insures the maintenance 
of full radial and thrust capacity under these conditions. 

The center guide flange thrust surface and mating roller 
ends are spherically ground to the same radius. Under load, 


the roller seeks positive contact with the center flange. The 
result is extremely accurate roller guidance, a high degree 
of geometric stability, minimum friction, and truer rolling 
motion. 

Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings are one outstanding 
example of Torrington’s uncompromising research, engi- 
neering and manufacturing skills. They are your assurance 
of the ultimate in bearing performance. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Indiana « Torrington, Connecticut 


PROGRESS THROUGH PRECISION—IN BEARING DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 
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SERVICE 


It’s time for a new, hard look at GOP strategy and problems. 


Pres. Eisenhower, Vice-Pres. Nixon, and the GOP Congressional can- 
didates face a situation markedly different from what seemed likely a 
couple of months ago. Then the Presidential campaign shaped up as one 
based largely on the personalities of the candidates, with issues in a minor 
role. Prosperity seemed assured at home, and Eisenhower’s personal dip- 
lomacy seemed about to lessen cold war tensions. 


Now both the domestic economy and foreign affairs are kicking up a 
flurry of political questions. 

You'll see the new factors at work in the August session of Congress— 
later in the campaign itself. 


There’s the sidewise drift of business. 


As Eisenhower’s heir apparent, Nixon has been gearing his precam- 
paign strategy to the belief that the economy would be strong and vigorous 
on election day. His speech of a few weeks ago scoffing at “growthman- 
ship” still reflected this view. 


But with the economy moving sluggishly, doubts arise. The traditional 
pocketbook issues, pretty much sidelined a few weeks ago, are going to 
be more important in November than strategists in either party counted on. 


Then there’s the way U.S. problems abroad keep piling up. 


Khrushchev’s warning to the U.S. to stay out of Cuba, Castro’s forth- 
coming appeal to the United Nations, the request by officials of the Congo 
for U.S. soldiers, the downing of the RB-47 reconnaissance plane by Soviet 
fighters—all these will keep the question of U.S. world leadership in the 
forefront of the August session. 

* 


Nixon is taking two weeks off—staying at home, no outside appoint- 
ments, few even with his own staff. 


It’s a thinking and planning period, while the country’s attention is 
fixed on the Democrats and their new Presidential ticket. Of course, Nixon 
will dominate the Republican convention starting July 25. 


But he will really move more into the open as GOP leader when Con- 
gress meets. 


He has been influential all year behind the scenes. From now on, his 
activities will not be concealed. Nixon’s goal is to get Eisenhower’s legis- 
lative program through and—more important—to prevent the Democrats 
from making a record of their own. 


Nixon will center on the broad social welfare issues. He’s trying to put 
a GOP stamp on school construction aid, for example. He has been seeing 
Secy. Flemming of Health, Education & Welfare, and House GOP Leader 
Halleck. Their plan is to have Republicans on the House Rules Committee 
—normally opposed to any school aid—vote to free a bill now blocked in 
the committee. Nixon believes House and Senate conferees would then 
agree on a bill that Eisenhower could sign. 

Medical care for the aged will be trickier. Democrats favor putting 
it into the social security system. Nixon and the White House oppose this 
and Nixon’s job is to try to stop any Democratic bill before it reaches 
Eisenhower. 
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Nixon’s role in international affairs will be built up. 


Eisenhower’s stronger stand against Castro is being cleared with the 
Vice-President. 


The Latin American aid program announced this week from the vaca- 
tion White House at Newport, R. I., was unveiled after Nixon pushed it 
vigorously in a meeting of the National Security Council (page 111) 


Continuing troubles abroad give GOP strategists concern. They are , 
keeping close watch of recent polls showing that international affairs are 
on the rise as an issue in the minds of voters. They are particularly fearful 
of the possible effect of a series of anti-American street demonstrations such 
as occurred in Mexico City this week. 


They still count on the broad “peace” issue to help Nixon. 


He will be kept in the limelight as the man best suited to deal with 
Khrushchev. 


Eisenhower holds the key to possible Republican successes next month. 

Top party leaders are hoping he will come back from his Newport 
vacation full of fire and fight. They’re hoping to see the take-charge 
Eisenhower mood of 1958 when he defeated the Democrats in a series of 
legislative battles. 

Nixon needs a battling Eisenhower. The Vice-President, even with 
added stature as the party’s nominee, will be out-gunned by the heavy 
Democratic majorities unless Eisenhower brings his popularity and prestige 
to bear. If Eisenhower keeps the Southerners on his side next month, both the 
Democratic nominee and the Democratic platform promises can be cut up 
badly before adjournment. 


Democratic platform writers handed the Republicans some weapons. 
During the August session, the civil rights plank will tend to isolate the 
Southerners from the rest of the Democrats, making the Republican 
task easier. Later, during the campaign, the platform’s critical reference 
to the oil and gas depletion allowance will work for the GOP. It can 
produce both votes and campaign contributions. 


e 
The toughest fight will be over economic policy and the budget. 
Democratic strategy is plain: demands for more government interven- 
tion in the economy, more vigorous leadership to stimulate growth, more 
taxes collected by closing loopholes, more spending for social services and 
defense. 
The Administration has been making some moves of its own. 


In successive steps, it lowered downpayments on houses, raised the 
price the government will pay for home mortgages, doubled allocations for 
highways. The Federal Reserve moved to ease money by lowering the 
discount rate. In the April-June quarter, the Pentagon speeded up arms 
procurement. 

These don’t add up to a massive anti-recession policy. Officials don’t 
believe any such policy is needed. The men advising Eisenhower and Nixon 
on business are convinced that the economy will show a satisfactory rate 
of growth as soon as the inventory cutback is completed. 


They’re hoping the worst will be over before Congress adjourns and 
the campaigning gets het. 
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Bush bites bug when the bush is treated 
a new systemic insecticide in which the key ingredier 
is Ethylmereaptan. This organic sulfur intermediate 


one of hundreds of chemicals re searched and produced 


with 
it 
is 


by 


Pennsalt. To pack extra punch into insecticides, or to 


improve a product you make, Pennsalt puts a century of 


chemical experience to work. And the results have 


brightened many a profit picture. May we serve you? 


Write to Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


623 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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COLUMBIA lighting fixtures reflect 
more sales with Du Pont DULUX Enamel 


® Bright, clean Dulux” in high-reflectance 
white and pastels adds sales appeal to 
a wide range of lighting fixtures for lead- 
ing western manufacturer 


® Modern finishing techniques speed pro- 
duction, assure tough, uniform coating 


® Development of Columbia's efficient 
finishing program is a typical result of 
Du Pont-customer teamwork 


Du Pont Finishes Service Package —FORMULATION, APPLICATION, 


Lasting good looks are just one sales advantage glean 


brings to lighting fixtures by Columbia Lighting 
of Columbia Electric and Manufacturing Company) 


Los Angeles, Calif., and Dallas, Texas. This rugge¢ 


reflectance in white and a wide variety of pastels select 


bum of Custom Colors. 

Since 1947, when Columbia first started using “Du 
service men have helped maintain production eco 
They've worked with Columbia personnel in app 
gloss formulations . . . in setting up the paint spray 
duction problems. Result: a “taut” finishing prog 

Like Columbia, most manufacturers can benefit v 
personnel work with them to assure efficient use of 


. from specialists and fron 


experience in depth. . 
world’s foremost paint-research organization, Perhap 
develop better finishing at lower costs. 

If finishing is any part of your production, it will p 
Representative. Write: E. 
Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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ELECTROSTATIC FINISHING assures a uni- 
form coating of durable “Dulux”. Here, 
whirling disks fling negatively charged paint 
spray Onto positively charged metal louvers, 
There's little or no overspray. 











PASTEL SHADES of sparkling “Dulux” Enamel add a new color dimension to 
the Columbia line of luminous ceiling and surface ng fixtures. Here, dis- 
cussing these colors in Columbia’s Installation Analysis Laboratory, are (L to R) 
John Morahan, Du Pont salesman, Walter To Columbia's president, Ole 
Gravbrot, purchasing agent, Don Merillat, Du Pont technical representative, 
and Ed Caferro, vice president in charge of engineer nd special projects. The 
300-sq.-ft. ceiling shown here can be raised or lowered from 7 ft. to 12 ft. as a 


“proving ground” for Columbia Lighting units, 


| 
’ 
’ 
’ 
; NEW TOTE TANKS make storage of 
**Dulux’’ more convenient for STEAM SPRAY is final finishing opera- 
I Columbia. These special 400-gal. tion before fixture parts enter bake oven, 
Du Pont shipping containers reduce A Du Pont development, the steam spray 
- handling costs, offer bulk shipment gives maximum coverage with one pass 
. price advantage and conserve space. of the spray gun. Note steam “bleeding” 
‘ Two tote tanks are shipped in at from gun not in use, preventing moisture 
One time and contents transferred from collecting in paint. 
to mixing tanks (background). Here 
‘ 


(LtoR) Don Filibeck, painting fore- 
: man, and Roy Cornwell, plant su- 
d perintendent, check viscosity of 
“Dulux” Enamel. 


BRIGHTNESS TEST shows high reflectance of 
“Dulux” Enamel. Ron Kimm of the Columbia 
staff takes reading of illuminated louver on Spectra 
Brightness Spot Meter. 
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, FOLLOW-THROUGH — Se/s Today’s Production Pace GUp } NI 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





SARAN WRAP: 
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Now from The Dobeckmun Division— 


unconverted SARAN WRAP—for a 





who do their own packaging! 





SARAN WRAP offers a virtual catalog of advantages to the meat packer: SARAN WRAP works well with manual, semi- 
automatic or fully automatic processes, either in store or factory...its moisture impermeability locks flavor and moisture 
in, keeps air out, extends freshness and retains the favorable color of your meat... SARAN WRAP is sparkling clear, fits 
snugly around products, may be shrunk fitted (for links, hams, etc.), provides an appetizing showcase that boosts sales, 
ups repeat sales... SARAN WRAP is heat-sealable and machineable, takes printing, labels are easily applied to it. And 
with all this, SARAN WRAP is inexpensive—surprisingly so. Write for full information to DOBECKMUN, authority in flexible 
packaging, whose vast experience is yours for the asking. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <i> 


A Division of the Dow Chen npany, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 
f ) 





LABOR 


IUE Seeks 


Negotiations opening next 
week in electrical manufactur- 
ing industry will be labor’s third 
big attack for major bargaining 
gains. 


The big industrial unions’ continuing 
drive for contract gains will concentrate 
this vear in the electrical manufacturing 
industrv. The decisive negotiations will 
ect under way next weck with General 
Electric, later with Westinghouse. 

[he major attack will be the third 


by the industrial union bloc in thre¢ 
vears 

In 1958, the United Auto Workers 
under Walter Reuther fought stub- 
bornly for substantial contract gains 


but met with strong emplover resist- 
ince; the agreements signed were for 
less than the union had won in previous 
bargaining. 

In 1959, the United Steelworkers led 
by David J. McDonald clashed for nin« 
months against powerful and consoli 
dated management opposition. Backed 
by all labor, USW struck for 116 davs 
to enforce its demands—until the Taft 
Hartlev Act was invoked to get basic 
steel mills back into production. When 
1 settlement finally came, in early Janu- 
iv of this vear, USW' got only part of 
what it wanted. 

Now, the International Union of 
Electrical Workers and other unions in 
the electrical manufacturing industry 
plan to go all-out to break manage- 
ment’s lines against sharp increases in 
labor costs. IUE’s Pres. James B. Carex 
and other leaders would like to accom 
plish more than Reuther and McDon- 
ald at industry bargaining tables. In 
moments of frankness, thev concede 
that this will be awfully hard to do. 
¢ Management Stands Firm—General 
Electric’s bargaining team will show a 
sprinkling of new faces, including the 
genial but firm face of Philip D. Moor 
GE’s new chief negotiator. Lemuel 
Boulware, GE vice-president who headed 
bargaining in 1955 and earlier, will be 
missing—but the unions are almost cer- 
tain to protest that “Boulwarism” is 
continuing as a GE bargaining tech- 
nique. 

Westinghouse negotiators will be led 
by Clark C. Frame, director of labor 
negotiations. Facing the same union 
demands as GE, Westinghouse is ex- 
pected to be equally firm against sub- 
stantial concessions. 

There is no indication of any manage- 
ment bargaining entente in the electri- 
cal manufacturing industry—neither one 
as public and tightly welded as that in 
steel last year nor one similiar to that 
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ontract Breakthrough 





GE’S top negotiator at next week's contract 
talks with TUE will be Philip D. Moore, 
a newcomer to bargaining table 
in the auto industrv in 1955S, a 
but still effective form of cooperation 
Nevertheless, GE and Westinghous 
pre bargaining statements show strong 
parallels in thinking and policy 

Both are determined to hold cost 
lines, even if this forces new showdowns 
with unions 


|. The Unions Get Set 


Aware of the fight ahead, major 
unions in electrical manufacturing are 
allied—through the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept.—for a joint fight for con- 
tract gains 


¢ Union Bloc—IUE, the dominant 
union in the industry, is taking the lead 
in the union bargaining block. The 
others allied with it are the Interna- 


tional Assn. of Machinists, United Auto 
W orkers, the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, and the 
American lederation of 
gincers. 

IUE, the M ichinists, and IBEW got 
together in October, 1958, for a joint 
campaign to “obtain meaningful job 
security for all GE and Westinghouse 
employees” in a contract reopening 
(BW—Novy.1°58,p74). Their campaign 
failed, but the rival unions 
surprising solidarity. 

Che original alliance was renewed— 
and broadened—for the contract negoti- 
ations this year. IUE’s Carey on several 
occasions has spoken for the group. It’s 
still doubtful that this means that there 
will be joint bargaining in any real sense 
of the term. The Machinists, for one, 
has said more than once that it does 
not intend to cede to anyone bargain 


small 
Technical En- 


show ed a 








WESTINGHOUSE bargaining team will 
be headed by Clark C. Frame, when ne- 
gotiations with TUE begin in mid-August. 


ing responsibilities for its members 
However, there can be strong coopera 
tion—even collaboration—without joint 
bargaining. Something like this appears 
far more probable. IUE, representing 
the most unionists in electrical manu 
facturing, expects to mount the first 
attack wave against GE and Westing- 
house. 
¢ Considerable Demands—It has placed 
its demands before both managements. 
Ihev are considerable: 

e A gencral wage increase—a mini- 
mum of 340% —with an added 25¢ an 
hour for skilled workers, to strengthen 
their skill differential. 

e The elimination of area differen- 
tials in wages—by raising all rates to the 
highest for the job anywhere in the 
country. 

e A continuation of cost-of-living 
escalation. 

e An eighth paid holiday each year 
and longer vacations. 

e A supplementary unemployment 
benefits (SUB) plan similar to those in 
effect in auto and steel and other in- 
dustries, but with a probable higher 
cost. 

¢ Separation pay—one week per 
vear of service after a one-vear layoff. 

¢ The elimination of employee 
contributions to pensions, with increases 
in minimum benefits and a cost-of-living 
allowance should prices go up higher. 

e Insurance concessions. 

¢ The right for workers to follow 
jobs if plants are shifted or work is 
transferred; also, the right of workers 
to maintain seniority and all job credits 
in such a relocation. 

e A bar against subcontracting 
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Harvey tollway restaurar 
buildings, schools, hospitals, hot and shopping centers. Architect & Engineer: Pa 


Contractor: Ragnar Benson, 








THERE’S SOMETHING NEW IN CEILING BEAUTY 





| There’s a whole new world of decor opportunity in exposed concrete ce g 
| created by Ceco Steeldome construction. The decorative treatment is applic 
directly to smooth concrete, eliminating the expense of false ceilings. Als 1 


get the widest possible spans, fewer columns, more usable space. All this 


H up to true beauty with low « ipital exp nditure. See Ceco Steel Prod icts ( 


uuses and fabricating plants in principal cities. General 


tion. Sales offices, warel 


offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois. 
} 
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IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 







TOTAL MANUFACTURING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY FROM RAW TO FINISHED PRODUCTS 
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¢ Company Reaction—The t 
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what the 1] | ] T 
June, Neitl 
prised, Ithough GE. too ; 
the demands a ‘astronom cl 
certain to st Di onservative est 
mate’ $500-million 
period 

IUF. defends the demands a tif 
ible. It has been girding for tough ne- 
gotiations for a long time. Its lead 
believe IUE is now ready to press to a 
“substantial” victorv, backed bv its cle 


trical manufacturing allies and other 
IUE unions 
e Critical Issue—However the situation 
scems to be shaping up this wa 

e “Job security” rather than cco 
nomic issues will be critical in the com- 
ing negotiations. On wage IUF is 
asking for about 84¢ an hour, on the 
average, pennies more than the compa- 
nies apparently are prepared to offer 
However, the union leadership is_be- 
lieved to be more intent on SUB, sever 
ance pay, and other “security” demands 
than on wages. Its pressure will be 
behind these things; its area of compro 
mise lies in its wage demands 

e The IUF. will find it hard to 
whip up real strike sentiment—if any 


strike sentiment at all—on th ion 
economic issu t will press the hardest 
But, backed bv a smart publ lations 
ounsel. it’s going to t h ( 
what the United Steelworkers did in 
1959—persuade its meml G id 
Westinghouse that accepting the ym- 
panies term ] t 

Meanwhil IUF | 

ntralized t wth t th o 1 

sion of t In 
th past { 
low ils to t th t 
slans. Schenectady. Lynn, B : 4 
Pittsfield, and oth th 58, 


to defeat Car ll fora GE w t 
It’s harder to veto Carev now: he is sub- 


tantially reinforced against ant 

tration diss nts 
¢ Statesmanlike Stand—N 
Carev is making publ h f 
gaining responsibility and stat ship 
He is talking labor peace—not stnif 
No labor leader with an Cl gOCS 
out looking for strik ” he said enth 
This is much different from th vord 
rattling of Can past 

IUE’s demands may mak g list 
but, Carey savs, he is a reasonable man; 
he is willing—and anxious—to bargain 
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Chevy 
keeps on saving 
fleet dollars 
right up till the day 
you trade it! 


When you start adding up all the 
ways Chevrolet can cut your fleet 
costs, you'll find the last way is by 
no means the least. For in addition 
to the ways Chevy saves while you 
own it—low initial cost, top gas 
mileage, dollar-saving depend- 
abilitv—you can count on still 
another big saving when the time 
comes to sell or trade it. 

Official used car prices compiled 
by the National Automobile 
Dealers Association show that year 
after year Chevrolet has command- 
ed top trade-in over all other cars 


near its size and price. And the 
records of leading fleet operators 
across the country back these 
figures up with on-the-job proof. 

“The most important part of the 
total cost per mile—in which 
Chevrolet gets its big advantage— 
is the higher resale value of the 
Chevrolet products compared to 
their competitors,” says the vice 
president of a Pittsburgh car and 
truck leasing firm with 2,000 
Chevrolets in his fleet. ‘‘When 
someone asks me what type of 
passenger car produces the lowest 
cost per mile of fleet operation... 
I answer unhesitatingly— 
Chevrolet!’ Or, in the words of the 
president of a national food dis- 
tributor firm: “Our experience 
shows that Chevrolets bring $100 


The car America likes to do business with! 


and sometimes more in trade than 
a competitive make of similar mode! 
year.” 

What this means to you or any 
other fleet buyer, of course, is that 
you not only get more car for your 
money while you use a Chevy, but 
more money for your car when you 
replace it. Drop down to your 
dealer’s and get the full dollar- 
saving details on why more fleet 
buyers buy Chevrolet than any 
other car.*. . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


*Latest annual registration count by 
R. L. Polk & Co. shows 39.26°% of 
sales to fleet buyers of 20 or more 
units were Chevrolets—more than 
any other make. 











What's NEW in Mechanization — 





BAUM JIGS: Here at Westmoreland Coal Company's Hampton No. 4 preparation and thermal drying plant, built by 
Heyl & Patterson, a Jeffrey 3-compartment jig contributes to the plant's high efficiency. A Jig provides a low-cost means 


of cleaning coal, separating fine and coarse sizes simultaneously, and recovering above 99.5% of coal of a specified quality. 


FEEDERS: Six Jeffrey electric vibrating feeders, two 
under each bin, feed sized coal for blending; rates of 
flow can be varied to suit requirements. Any two 
feeders can supply needs of the entire plant. Jeffrey 
offers feeders in many types and capacities 


BELT IDLERS: Tidewater Ore Docks, Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Philadelphia are equipped with Jeffrey 
PERMASEAL® belt idlers which, in 614 years of service, 
have required minimum maintenance. Carrying capacity of 
each belt has recently been increased to 4000 tons per hour, 





“The complete integration of 
these skills can be defined as 
materials-handling engineering” 


“As contracting engineers, we specialize in the 
design, fabrication and erection of bulk handling 
equipment. Selection and application of the 
proper equipment requires a knowledge of struc- 
tural principles and all phases of engineering, 
plus the know-how regarding functioning and 
correlation of the equipment. 





Mr. Harry R. Edelman, Jr. “The complete integration of these many skills 
Heyl ee paent me. can be defined as ‘materials-handling engineer- 
— ing’... ability to design and deliver operating 
facilities for the handling and preparation of coal, the storage and 
reclaiming of iron ore, the loading and unloading of bulk materials 
and cargoes at river and lake.” 





R ainig considers it a compliment equipment going into your plant is, therefore, 
that, throughout the years, Heyl & likely to be the best... Jeffrey equipment. 
Patterson have selected Jeffrey equip- 
ment for so many important jobs. Jeffrey 
makes jigs for grading and cleaning work, 


Literature will be sent to you 


Booklets are available describing Jeffrey mate- 
rials-handling and preparation equipment, and 
vibrating feeders, conveyor belt idlers, Jeffrey components suitable for designing into 
crushers and magnetic separators; a few your own systems. For copies call the nearby 
typical installations are pictured here. Jeffrey district office, or write The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, 960 North Fourth 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 





It pays to team up with a top flight 
engineering company when planning 
materials-handling and preparation 


plants. They will take undivided re- 
sponsibility from design to erection, and 
have correct functioning of equipment 


constantly in mind. Their choice of 
























AUSTRAL 


I. 
Way have American businessmen 
invested more than $700,000,000 in 
Australia? 

Basically, there are five 
dollars-and-cents reasons: 





First of all, Australia is fast becoming one 
of the world’s best markets—with a high- 
income population now over 10,000,000. And 
Australia is conveniently situated for reach- 
ing the vast markets of the Far East 


Second, your capital is safe in Australia. The 
Government believes in free enterprise and 
the economy has been stable for generations. 
The people speak your language. And jets now 
bring Sydney within one day of San Francisco. 





Third, ‘s Australia’s 
lenient tax structure. The 
maximum corporate tax 
rate is only 3714") and 
the maximum rate of General Motors 
withholding tax on divi- Ford « Chrysler 
dends paid to U.S Bendix « Caltex 
investors is 15%. By a 

: * gst einz « Goodyear 
agreement, the U.S. gives Timken © Admiral 
you full credit for those Caterpillar 

taxes paid in Australia. Borg-Warner 
And there is no capital Parke-Davis 
gains tax at all 


AMERICAN 
COMPANIES 
WITH FACTORIES 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Standard Vacuum, 
and many others 











Fourth, every dollar of 
profit you make after taxes may be returned 
to the United States but most American 
investors have, with advantage, ploughed back 
their profits and increased their production 


Fifth, is the flexibility of doing business 
Many U.S. companies have built their own 
plants. Some use Australia as a distribution 
base. Still others earn royalties through 
licensing agreements with Australian com- 
panies. With abundant natural resources, 
many yet untapped, and a skilled labor force, 
Australia’s future growth provides an inviting 
economic opportunity. 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET: The Aus- 
tralian Trade Commissioners would be happy 
to discuss proposals with businessmen and 
give them every possible assistance. They 
have available an interesting booklet on profit 
opportunities. They will also provide detailed 
information about your own industry and the 
market for your products. No obligation of 
course. For the booklet, write to: 


z THE AUSTRALIAN TRADE COMMISSIONER 
Dept. B 
New York: 630 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 6 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 153 Kearney Street 
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on the demands, and would like to get 
down to negotiations as quickly as pos 
sible with a determination to “reach an 
agreement well in advance of expiration 
dates without talk of strikes and lock 
outs.” 

Although GE and Westinghouse deal 
with manv other unions—including the 
stillimportant independent United 
Electrical Workers, IUE’s _ principal 
rival—their concentration apparently 1s 
on IUE at this time Thev consider 
the Carey-led union the key to peace or 
stoppages in electrical manufacturing 


this fall. 


ll. GE Readies an Offer 


General Electric has been preparing 
for this vear’s bargaining for a long 
time Even during the steel negoti 
ations of 1959, GE was thinking ahead 
to its contract dates with IUF and 
other unions. 

Last week, the company said_ that 
“when the appropriate time comes, we 
will attempt to make a calmlv con 
sidered, fair and firm offer one that 
includes evervthing which our total 
research and listening efforts have in- 
dicated as most appropriate to the 
common interest of all concerned.” 
¢ No Horsetrading—GE said that when 
the offer is made, nothing will be held 
back to be added later in bargaining. 
Che company will be “genuinely open” 
to evidence from union negotiators that 
revisions should be made—but it won't 
engage in anv bargaining table hors« 
trading 

This has been GE policy for «more 
than a decade. The unions call it 
“Boulwarism” and complain that it 
really isn’t bargaining at all. Jim Carev, 
for example, alluded obliquely to the 
pattern of the past just recently, when 
he said, “I don’t think GE will be as 
stupid as the steel industry, freezing its 
point of view prior to negotiations.” 

GE’s offers through the vears haven't 
followed national patterns or been based 
on bargaining developments outside thc 
electrical manufacturing industrv—or, 
more precisely, outside GE itself. In 
this the company has been independent 

Because GE uses much the same data 
on economic factors in negotiations, its 
offers have run parallel in many wavs to 
hard-bargained settlements in other in- 
dustries. But GE has resisted some 
things now common in other contracts 

the union shop for one thing, SUB 
for another. 
¢ Trouble Areas—It’s probable that GI 
has tailored another reasonably attrac 
tive offer for its emplovees, and that at 
the strategic time it will put its highh 
effective communications ipparatus to 
work selling the terms to its emplovees 
Still, trouble may be ahead. Many of 
the ‘“‘securitv’” demands IVE. intends to 
press the hardest are points GF. is un 





time 
your most valuable 
raw material 


f. 





save it with 
the fully automatic ... 


4 


ra 
Y 


time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 

and provide accurate records. 


Accurately, time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted... 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT separated 
in two columns. Impossible to over- 
print. Yet this completely automatic 
8800 Time Recorder is priced with- 
in the range of typewriters. 

Send today for full details. 


| LATHEM | 





| LATHEM TIME RECORDER Co. | 
74 Third Street, N.W., At lanta, Ga. 
| GENTLEMEN | 
Without obligation, please send me f 
| information, including prices, abo | 
| the completely automatic 8800 Time | 
| Recorder | 
| | 
| NAMI a | 
|} COomMPANy == ~e | 
|} SrReet ia oa | 
| Ciry 7 ZONI Sra | 
Seidl ccttin cde GU ee ol 
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sold ! 


...and DuPont cellophane’s “machine flexibility” 
made the sale more profitable 


It takes two different machines to 
package the candy the lady is buying. 
One twist wraps the individual pieces 
in cellophane (at the rate of 250 per 
minute!)...the other makes the bag. 
Cellophane runs quickly and smooth- 
ly on both of these machines. 

This is a good example of Du Pont 
cellophane’s “‘machine flexibility’ — 
which means you can run cellophane 
more economically on more different 
machines than any other packaging 


material. The result: with cellophane, 
your packaging costs go down— your 
profit per sale goes up. 

And no other packaging material 
has the selling power you get from 
Du Pont cellophane’s sparkling trans- 
parency ... its wide protective range 
. .. its design versatility . . . and its 
colorful printability. 

PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can help you sell more... 
increase your profit per sale. Ask a 


Du Pont representative to give you 
all the facts. Du Pont Company, 
Film Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Better Things for Better Livin 
. through Chen 


U PONT 
cellophane 





















































(CUSHIONED WITH PASSENGER CARE) 





NEW YORK- 


HAMBURG 


36' 


(PER LB.—100 LB. MINIMUM) 


‘APPLIANCES fly with SAS speed 





SCOAWOINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


54 


and tender care at this surpris- 
ingly low rate. So do many prod- 
ucts. And SAS serves more cities 
in Europe than any other trans- 
atlantic or transpolar airline. Plus 
Middle East, Africa. Phone your 
SAS Cargo agent about your ship- 
DING PFODIEMS. -eiccrico! rovsehois opplionces 


638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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willing to accept—now as consistenth 
in the past. 

It will balk at SUB and at the umion 
shop, and, it savs, the company “must” 
hold a tight line against inflationary cost 
rises—as protection against “competition 
f growing effectiveness from both Eu 
rope and Japan,” and at home against 
“new, lower-cost companies.” 


The ‘‘astronomical” demands from 
IUE indicate that despite their show of 
“sweet reasonableness,” the union’s ofh 
cials aren’t approaching bargaining in 
anv “‘significantly different wav neces 
sarv to meet the new competitive situa 
tion,” GE is warning publicly. It is 
undertaking to explain “strike possibili 
ties—and, we hope, improbabilities”” to 
customers, suppliers, and others vitally 
interested in the GE bargaining this 
vear. 

IUE criticizes this as ‘talking strike,” 
even before the start of bargaining 
e Early Start—A month ago, the Carev- 
led union asked for an carly start of 
bargaining. GE wasn’t particularly in 
terested, explaining that it interpreted 
the request as an effort to get GE's firm 
offer on the table early—to give union 
negotiators “endless sessions, week after 
week | for hammering away at our not 
bargaining’ because we are not moving 
up toward splitting the difference’’ be 
tween offer and union demands 

This Monday, however, GE. offered 
to begin negotiating next Tuesday, pro 
viding that questions of employment 
security be discussed first. GE’s chicf 
negotiator, Philip Moore, suggested that 
the first six meetings over a two-week 
period be used for reports from local 
IUE officials on employment problems 
in their plant communities. [UI] 
willing to accept the Julv 19 opening 


but was rather cool toward the 
tion 

Altogether GE deals with son 
unions, most of them for onlv a handful 
of craftsmen here and ther IU] 
far and awav the biggest union. It 
claims to represent about | 10 GI 
emplovees but probably barga f 
bout 80,000. GE negotiates nat 
n| vith IU] th Unit i] 
W ork ind the Patternmakers. Other 
WIS t bargains—with the Macl 
UAW, and others—on a local basis, al 
though it makes the same bas tT 


, ’ 
them that it does nationa 


Ill. Westinghouse Plans 


Westinghouse Electric facc in 
ing with four major unions—the largest 
IUK—and manv small ones that negoti 
ite particularly for craftsmen. (¢ 


mid-August, with 


talks can open in 
Clark Frame heading the corporation 
negotiators 

As GE. Westinghou I 
ic ince look it IU] s rar mand 1} \ 
VCTC Ver heav\ ; is in ment 








Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Now: Metallized Glassine 
* Tough plastic for missiles 
* Next year’s love story 


* Metallized glassine is here... 
shiny, strong. Ideal for attractive, 
low-cost packaging of ice cream 
sticks, candy ... and what is your 
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product? Base is a special Riegel 
glassine, made for converters who 
do the metallizing. We'll gladly tell 
you where you can get it. 


* Impact resistance in light plastic 
parts comes from fiberglass rein- 
forcement made on a paper ma- 
chine. Impregnated with resins, the 
ready-to-mold Riegel “Glascel” has 


at SF nt as 
< SS BT. 
* ~ = 
wa 


superior uniformity. Unusual use is: 
lens assembly housing in guided 
missile, where light weight and high 
impact strength are important. Dol- 
lar-minded designers will find tool- 
ing costs lower when they use 
Glascel. 
* Paper made of synthetic fibers 
.a Sheet endowed with excellent 
uniformity, stability, and chemical 
resistance ... offers you intriguing 
possibilities. Where can you use it? 
* Can we do something unusual 
for you, too? Write Riegel Pape 
Corporation, P.O. Box 250, New 
York 16, New York 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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for your favorite brands 
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eries with POWER-CRATER engines that nr 


Many of the most famous brand-name products of 
American industry are helped on their way to 
market on the forks, clamps, hooks and scoops 
of Allis-Chalmers multi-purpose lift trucks. They 
provide vital help in cutting critical handling 
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eans more power with less fue 





costs . . . move material fast, lift it high, stack 


it carefully. And they’re only part of the wide 
range of Allis-Chalmers material-handling equip- 
ment .. . including tractors, loaders, blowers and 
pumps. Allis-Chalmers, Dept. W, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


POWER ror a GROWING WORLD 


Powen-Crater is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 
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it’s door-to-door elapsed time that counts. The 
Gulfstream speed, rate of climb, short field capability, 
and elimination of waiting periods for battery carts, 
stairways, and other ground-handling equipment dras- 
tically reduce door-to-door time. This is the only measure 
of true speed. And it’s these features that enable the ex- 
traordinary new corporate turbo-prop — the Gulfstream 
—to leave many business planes behind. 

The Gulfstream can take-off and land on 3,500 foot 
runways. This means your company can use more than 
1,500 airports in the U.S. and Canada... to bring you 
closer to your departure and arrival points. This is part of 
true speed. The Gulfstream has a self-contained access 





You can leave your office in Detroit, 9:05 A.M.... 


stairway. Engines start on their own power. You are com- 
pletely independent of airport ground crew and ground 
handling equipment. This time saving is also part of true 
speed. Add to that the Gulfstream’s exceptional rate of 
climb. And a cruising speed of 350 mph at 25,000 feet... 
and even higher altitudes, in pressurized comfort. In other 
words, the Gulfstream delivers optimum door-to-door 
performance. 

How does the Gulfstream performance compare to 
piston type aircraft and to pure jets? Our distributors will 
be happy to give you complete information and detailed 
specifications, and also arrange a practical demonstration 
of the aircraft. 








board the Gulfstream in downtown Detroit airport... and be in your Washington, D.C., office at 10:55 A.M. 


GRUNNMAN. 


—7 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION ¥, 





Bethpage ° Long island ° New York 


Corporation executives and pilots are invited to inspect the Gulfstream and arrange for demonstration flights 
through one of the following distributors: Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, Delaware; Pacific Airmotive, 


Burbank, ( al.; Southwest Airmotive, Dallas, Texas: Tin n Aviation, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 

















Electronics 
Center 





-one of man y 


Baltimore 


competitive 
advantages 


Baltimore is an important manu- 


facturing center of radio, radar, 
X-ray and other electronic equip- 
ment. It is also the home of an 
unusual number of research firms 
in the electronic field. Less than 40 
miles from the nation’s capital, 
this area affords quick access to the 
many scientific agencies with head- 
quarters in Washington. 


Our Industrial Development 
Service will gladly make an individ- 
ual Plant Location Study for you. 
We'll give you facts that apply to 
your particular needs. No obliga- 
tion of course—and your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Mail the coupon below, attached to 
your letterhead. 


BALTI M 0 RE Serving one 


of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC ere 


industrial 


COMPANY ene 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Industrial Development Service 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


| would like to have you make a 
special Plant Location Study for us. 


Name 
litle 
Firm 


Address os | 
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weighed them. They will be strongh 
resisted. 

Howard S. Kaltenborn, vice-president 
and assistant to the president, recently 
made clear that Westinghouse feels 
that management—all management 
must bargain with initiative in the 
1960s. 
¢ Past Frustrations—The past decadk 
was a frustrating one, according to Kal 
tenborn, because management “was un 
able to achieve urgently required prog 
ress in industrial relations.” Wage in 
creases were of unprecedented size; an 
nual wage increases became an almost 
universal pattern in major industries 
Emplovee “fringe benefits” were ex 
panded and broadened. And there was 
“a conspicuous trend toward broad- 
based bargaining, toward pattern bar- 
gaining, and to long-term union Ccon- 
tracts,” Kaltenborn said. 





Westinghouse believes—or hopes 


the situation may be changing now 
\lanagement entering another era 
of industrial relations with “‘an oppo 
tunitv, unparalleled within the past 
quarter-century, to influence th« LITS¢ 
of industrial relations along construc 


tive lines.”’ 


How cffectively management seizes 
this opportunity will, I believe, d 
cisively determine the general course of 
industrial relations for vears te 


Kaltenborn said 
The unions have interpreted th 

1 notice of tough bargaining—but West 
inghouse has bargained tough before 
It took a long strike several vears ago 
With negotiations coming up ag 
apparent in many Westinghouse plant 
communities that unionists in IUF feel 
that if there’s to be a strike, it should be 
against GE. this time 


in, it § 


Co-Existing With Automation 


Closing of antiquated meat-curing plant speeds up 
Armour’s studies of how to cope with human problems grow- 


ing out of automation. 


Armour & Co. last week shut down 
a 50-vear-old, money-losing plant in 
Oklahoma City. An official announce- 
ment said the closing had been decided 
on reluctantly because the company 
couldn’t see anv wav of reversing losses 
in the antiquated meat-curing and saus- 
ige-making plant. 

\rmour gave severance pav—as_pro- 
vided in its union contracts—to +400 
production workers, to help tide them 
over until they can find other employ 
ment. Meanwhile, the machinery of 
the Armour-unions automation fund 
program whirred into action. 

Ihe meatpacker and its two major 
unions—the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters & Butcher Workmen and the Uni 
ted Packinghouse Workers—sect up a 
company-unions-public committee in a 
contract settlement last September 
BW —Sep.19°59,p56). Armour agreed 
to finance its work, to a maximum 
$500,000 over two vears, through a 


rovalty pl in 


The money—a penny for every hun 


dredweight of meat product shipped 
is earmarked for use to “cushion what 
ever uncmplovment may arise through 
the introduction of automation” in 


meatpacking 
Specifically, the parties agreed that 
the fund (now $250,000) would be 


spent at the discretion of the commit 
tee for 

¢ Studying problems arising from 
modernization and mechanization 

¢ Developing — solution possibly 
the retraining of emplovees for new 
or changed jobs or for their relocation 


in Armour plants where job opportun 
fies remain or are increasing 
¢ Considering anv other methods 

that might be emploved to promote 
continued employment opportunities 
bad Feeling the Wav—The broad obj 
tive was clear—to help Armour and th« 
unions cope with human problems 
growing out of automation. The war 
to the objective lav in an uncharted 
irea. The committ if nine has had to 
feel its way 

Before last weck, it had hired a num- 
ber of university professors on a con- 
tract basis to make general studies 


When the Oklahoma Citv plant shut 


down—creating immediate yroblems 
the joint committee with a neutral 
chairman retained two university spe- 
cialists on problems of dislocated work- 
ers. It sent them into the plant cit 
with broad, somewhat flexible instruc 
tions 

Prof. Richard Wilcock and_ Prof 
Walter Franke a league mn the 
facultv of the Un tv of Hlinois In 
stitute of Labor & Industrial Relation 
Vhev have don nized V t] 
human impact } nplovees thrown 
out of work—when old or outmodec 


pl ints shut down 


Ihe profes irs first checked r the 
Oklahoma Cit plant built in 1910 | 
Morris & Co. for slaughtering 
tions and used by Armou ice 1923 

Six vears ago, Armour had 1,0 
plovees in the plant. In Ap )5§ 
with new method T 1utomation 
spreading in the meatpacking indus 
trv, Armour discontinued hog and lamb 
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Fyr-Fyter 


protects the names you know 


Ryder Truck Lines, the southeast’s largest motor common carrier, has 
3500 trucks, tractors and trailers to protect against fire. After extensive 
tire-fire tests conducted by its own personnel under actual load condi- 
tions, Ryder chose Fyr-Fyter Instant Loaded Stream extinguishers 
charged with Karbaloy. No other extinguisher the company tested could 
put out roaring rubber fires in seconds and prevent flashback (re-igni- 
tion). That’s because Karbaloy chemical liquid fireproofs ordinary com- 
bustibles as it extinguishes .. . also is highly effective against flammable 
liquid fires. 

Fyr-Fyter is one of 9 famous brands of fire protection equipment 
offered by The Fyr-Fyter Company. All of Fyr-Fyter’s 1200 products 
are available from Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene C-O-Two and Buffalo industrial 
distributors. Look for their local listings in your Yellow Pages under 
“Fire Protection Equipment.” Or write to The Fyr-Fyter Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


RYDER TRUCK LINES, INC. 


Member of the Common Carrier Division of Ryder System, tac 





















Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicag Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, R r, San ‘ I 
Representatives and Distributors in a I 
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STERIPAD. 


Gauze 
Pads 


OO%e 


RED CROSS 


IT’S YOUR “FIRST AID” FOR PACKAGING 


| Nothing helps sell a product like a sparkling white package! 


@ And there’s nothing like Calcoflu 


or White in the packaging 


board to make that package sparkle more! @ Designer Martin 
Prehn of Donald Deskey Associates, Inc. proved that point all 
over again when he specified this unique Cyanamid whitening 
agent for his new Johnson & Johnson packages. @ These whiter 
whites, the more colorful colors, the sharper, cleaner design 
that Calcofluor made possible, all contributed vitally to the final, 
proud achievement. @ Don’t let your product get lost on the 
shelf, To catch the customer’s eye and sell the purity, freshness 


” 


and special “difference 


of your product, specify Calcofluor 


White-treated board in your packaging! @ American Cyanamid 
Company — Dyes Department — Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


*Red Cross® Cotton Balls—Cartons 
Richardson, Taylor, Globe Co. — 
Board/Gardner Board Division; 
Diamggid National Co. ¢ *Red Cross 
Gauze®Cartons’and Board/Packag- 
ing Corp. of America ¢ *Red Cross 
Steri-Pad Gauze Pads—Cartons and 
Board/Coates Board & Carton Co. « 

No connection whatever with 
the American National Red Cross. 
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slaughtering there. The work f 
been dwindling sin 

After checking over the plant—with 
some thought to poss ble other uses 
the two prot ssors began a long AINS 
taking task of interviewing all Armour 
jobless in Oklahoma Citv on th vor! 
historv, education, family tatus, and 


] ; 
prospects for future emplovmen 


e Basis for Planning—Nobod 


1 
h 
} l 


idea whether the Wilcock-Fran 
will lead to anv emplovment tu 
nities for the idled Oklahor City 
workers. Armour and the unions hops 
it will, of course. But even if the study 
doesn’t lead to jobs, it 1s nsidered 
vital for future planning 

In a little more than a vear, Armour 
has closed six plants. It still operates 
26 slaughtering and 5 ig 
plants, but its em ylovment y th 
past five vears has dropped from 69,000 
to 40,000 nationall It n 
hasn’t reflected the drop With aut 
mation, it’s able to produce more with 
fewer worker 

Nobod Savs if but m plant 
shut down and the total work for na 
drop further. W th that possibil 
manv factual data as possibl 
sought bv the automation ynmittec 
e Other Areas—In addition to th 


work being done in Oklahoma City by 
Wilcock and Franke, studies are being 
made on a contract basis bv professors 
in these broad areas 

e The 
meatpacking industry, 
on employment 


(This study is due to be completed by 


economic futur vf the 
with emphasis 


the vear ahead 


Sept. 1.) 

¢ The problems involved if work- 
crs are transferred from a closed plant 
to one still operating. For instance, do 


the transferred workers take with them 
seniority, pension, 
job rights? (This is due 


vacation, and other 
bv vearend 
e The maintenance of automated 
equipment in the industrv—in terms of 
the skills required. The questions in- 
volve: How does a company select such 
workers? What training does it give 
them? If thev are transferred from the 


regular work force, how are they 


protected if lavoffs occur? Ihis is due 
by Mar. 1, 1961.) 

e Training programs carried on 
separately or jointly by yMpanic id 
unions in other industries to pre ( 
workers for handling automated 
ment. (Due next March.) 
¢ Long-Range Goals—Not all of th 
professors are industrial relations sp 
cialists with an interest and exp« 
in sociology. Some are engine nd — = 
electronics experts. A number icl\ 
ing specific problems that cam In 
two, possibly three, other cl \I 


mour plants 

Dr. Clark Kerr, president of the Um 
versity of California, is impart \alt 
man of the automation committ Phe 
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ILLUMINATING FACT about the new A. B. Dick Model 101 PHOTO- 
copier. Like photography”, a light exposure is used to develop the image. 
Like photographs, the copies it makes are clear, precise, faithful to the orig- 


inal. You can’t have one without the other. Why not one of these machines 


in every department? Why not, indeed, at only......... ee SQQ50 


*Unlike photography, there’s no darkroom required 
Price shown is manufacturer's suggested 
retail price subject to change without 
notice. Other models also evailabie 
SE ER TT FS aS A TE 








A. B. DICK Company, 5700 W. TOUHY AVE., DEPT. BW-716, CHICAGO 48, ILLINOIS 


. FREE! Send new brochure ‘‘How to save time and get more work done 
. during working hours.’’ 
® e a 
Name 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS ra seme 


Company 
Address__ 
City 











eight other members include four rep 
resentatives of management and two 
each from the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and UPW. Robben W. Fleming 
is executive director but not a member 
of the committee; he is a University of 
Illinois law professor and a former di 
rector of the university's Institute of 
Labor & Industrial Relations. Of the 
committee, only Kerr and Fleming are 
paid. 

¢ Union Support—Generally, the un- 
ions are wholeheartedly in support of 
the committee and fund program. But 


some locals in the labor organizations 
say they are disappointed because ther 
are no signs—vet—that automation un 
employment is being cushioned beyond 
severance pay, not in any way a part of 
the new program. 

The committee, including its union 
members, concedes that this is so; at 
present it doesn’t in any way anticipate 
that it can do anything for those already 
terminated—and given 
Ihe committee doesn’t feel that it is ex 
pected to. Members say their goals arc 
longer-range. 


severance pay 


Carriers Press Rules Changes 


Faced with higher wage costs, roads request immediate 


negotiations on rules, to recoup cost increases. 


Study com- 


mission plan fails as unions balk at binding award. 


The nation’s railroads this week 
called on four unions of train operating 
mployees to start negotiations in the 
immediate future on carrier demands 
for work rule changes that could save 
the roads millions of dollars 

Karlier, the carriers rejected union 
proposals for a special commission to 
‘tudy the roads’ wage structure and 
demands for rule changes. The car- 
riers said they, would agree to a com- 
mission only if its rulings are to be final 
ind binding. The unions aren't willing 
to submit the work rule dispute to such 
) commission. 

The latest turns in national contract 
bargaining in the railroad industry were 
a strike 
of 1,350 members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad ‘Trainmen against the Long 
Island RR in New York. The unionists 
quit the trains in a fight for a five-day 
week without loss of pay from their 
present six-day week, a campaign that 
ould spread in time to other com 


onsiderably overshadowed by 


muter road unions. In national pet 
spective the LIRR strike was minor but 
t had a heavv impact on New York 
ommuters. 
In the national railroad bargaining 
e Presidential fact-finders recom 
‘pattern’ scttlement—4 
over two years—for the 17 


mended a 
month w Fed 
between — the Switchmen’s 
Union and 17 Western carriers and tet 
minal companies 
recommended a 2% pay hike effective 
July 1 and another 2% next Mar. 1, 
with no further increases until after 
Nov. 1, 1961. ‘The union had pleaded 
for more than other operating brother 
hoods got, to settle a claimed wag« 
inequity, but the board rejected this. If 
the recommendations are accepted by 
the parties, the 1959-60 wage dispute 
involving operating unions will be all 
OVCT. 

oN gotiation 


dispute 


An emergency board 


yn wages for non 


62 Labor 


operating umons with 550,000 mem- 
bers recessed for two weeks to allow 
chiefs of several of the 11 unions to 
take part in the Democratic nominating 
convention in Los Angeles. An emer- 
gency board recommended a 5¢ pay 
raise effective July 1 and “‘fringe’’ con- 
cessions in 1961. The unions asked the 
carriers to negotiate further on the basis 
of the recommendations, which are not 
binding 

¢ Impasse—In the forthcoming work 
rule negotiations, the carriers want six 
substantial changes—without delav—to 
help them recoup $200-million in labor 
costs added by the wage settlements al- 
ready put into effect or recommended 
A kev demand is the elimination of 
firemen on diesel locomotives in freight 
ind yard service. 

When the carriers and brotherhoods 
came to grips with work rules last week, 
for the first time this vear, the unions 
suggested that a tripartite commission 


should consider the carricrs’ demand and 
“such other proposals as either party 
mav desire to submit.” 

The brotherhoods suggested that 
nonbinding recommendations would set 

pattern for ttloment 

Ihe roads—determined to press for 


settlements without further lone delays 
objected that the commission study 
could stretch out for two to five vears 
ind then lead to no definite 
to existing problems. A spokesman said 
hat the carriers have already lost a r 


ind a half on this, since work rule 


olutions 


changes were first demanded in lebru 


arv, 1959. Now, with wage costs going 
up, new delays cannot be accepted, he 
said 

(he brotherhood indicated that im- 
mediate negotiations aren't _ likelv, 
despite the position of the carriers. A 
minimum of 30 davs will be needed t 
appoint and brief negotiating commit 


tees, the brotherhood said. €END 
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SHORT ORDER SAC’s Global Voice... provides a vital communication link of 


intercontinental range with the speed and reliability necessary for positive control of modern jet air- 


craft. The system design concept is advanced and flexible. SHORT ORDER may be used for point-to-point 
communication with missile-launching sites as well as for its initial employment by the Strategic Air 


Command jet bomber force. 
| 
6.5) 


SYSTEMS DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTORS, WORLD-WIDE e@ RICHARDSOK, TEXAS e@ TELEPHONE DALLAS ADams 5-2331 
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) LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA” 


U.S.S. TRITONSails around the world under water, 





through the modern miracle of atomic power 


a 1869, Jules Verne penned the dream of a fantastic 
undersea vessel —the “Nautilus”— powered by the 
inexhaustible energy of elemental fires. Yet yesterday's 
fiction is today’s fact. And the U.S.S. Triton —the 
world’s largest atomic-powered submarine — has sailed 
around the world under water. It covered 41,500 miles in 
84 days, with the hull submerged at all times. In this 
single, history-making trip, the Triton covered almost 
the entire “20,000 leagues” of all the undersea wanderings 
of the fabulous craft of Jules Verne’s novel. 

Like practically all of America’s atomic-powered sub- 
marines, the Triton is equipped with specially-designed 
high-pressure boiler-feed pumps by Ingersoll-Rand — 
pumps which operated continuously and faultlessly dur- 
ing this famous 84-day undersea voyage, to keep the 
nuclear-fired steam generators supplied with water. 

Also aboard the Triton were Ingersoll-Rand high 
pressure air compressors for hull pressure control, ballast 


blowing and torpedo ejection, and Ingersoll-Rand 
main-feed booster pumps and main seawater circulating 
pumps. 





Long before the first nuclear vessel—the U.S.S. Nau- 
tilus—slid down the ways in 1954, many new problems 
of design and construction had to be solved—from the 
power plant to the innumerable items of essential auxil- 
iary equipment. To help make this engineering dream 
come true, Ingersoll-Rand has designed and built highly 
specialized equipment for America’s fast-growing nuclear 
fleet of submarines and surface vessels as mentioned in 
the listing below. 

For nearly a century, Ingersoll-Rand equipment has 
been making engineering dreams come true all over the 
world. Whatever your requirements for pumping liquids, 
compressing gases, condensing steam, drilling rock or 
putting air power to work, think first of Ingersoll-Rand. 


INGERSOLL-RAND EQUIPMENT ON NUCLEAR VESSELS 


a 


N/S Savannah U.S.S. Long Beach 


— 


The world’s first nuclear-powered 
merchant ship has Ingersoll-Rand 
steam condensers, in-port boiler-feed 
pumps and air compressors for pneu- 
matic controls. 


- 


a eee 


U.S.S. Bainbridge 

World’s first atomic-powered de- 
Stroyer will have Ingersoll-Rand main 
boiler-feed pumps aboard. 


The world’s first atomic-powered 
Cruiser will use Ingersoll-Rand main 
boiler-feed pumps and main-feed 
booster pumps. 


U.S.S. Enterprise 

World’s first nuclear-powered air- 
craft carrier will be equipped with 
Ingersoll-Rand high-pressure air com- 
pressors. 


— 


Nuclear Submarines 

Main boiler-feed pumps for all subma- 
rines launched or in service. Many of 
the submarines have various other In- 
gersoll-Rand pumps and high-pressure 
air compressors for services like hull- 
pressure control, ballast blowing, tor- 


; pedo ejection and missile launching. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


14A14 11 Broadway, New York 4 
















NOW 


tires that go 


imagination 


sends them! 


Move so easil 


Ride high throug 


Broad span of sizes: 
smooth, high-traction 
and special-design 
treads 





fs 


wherever your ”"*""""" 





treacherous b 





Circle race tracks even graded 


ovais—without rutting them. 





““Go-anywhere” Terra-Tires by Goodyear open areas barred to vehicles until now 


‘Name your terrain. Chances are, the Terra-Tire by 
Goodyear can cross it with sure-footed ease when other 
tires—even tracks—give up. 

Steep grades? Vehicles equipped with Terra-Tires can 
climb the roughest hills—“‘float’”’ over sand dunes and 
snow—cruise through swamps and marshland. Virtually 


punctureproof, tires roll right over sharp objects! 


The secret: Traction without compaction—these unique, 
low-pressure pneumatic tires conform to the ground 
contour rather than resisting it. And the ride is so 


lots of good things come from 


GOODFY 


cushion-soft that sprin 


The outlook: Unlimited! Terra-T 
where your imagination takes t 
transportation to high-potenti 

available in a wide range of sizes ¢ 


for you. 


Interested? Write on company letterhe: 


information. Address: The Goo 
Company, Aviation Products Divi 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Terra-Tire —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company, Al , Ohic 
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In Labor 


AFL-CIO Crafts and Industrial Unions 


Seek “Something on Paper” in Jobs Row 


\ top-level committee named by AFL-CIO to try to 
settle differences between the crafts—particularly the 
building trades—and industrial unions hopes to have 
“something on paper” before the federation’s executive 
council meets in August. However, it isn’t in the least 
optimistic that this will end their long job dispute 

(he committee named by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany last February held a “pretty fair” meeting recently, 
according to a participant. It set up a subcommittee 
authorized to draft proposals for resolving jurisdictional 
differences between the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. and Industrial Union Dept. of AFL-CIO. 

Everyone will be surprised if the proposals are even a 
good, sure step toward a settlement. ‘The parties are 
still poles apart in their argument, as bitter as ever. 

The argument is over jobs: 

¢ The crafts want jurisdiction over anv construction 
work done bv contract—and a guaranteed right for any 
emplover to contract out construction work if he wants 
to 

¢ Industrial unions, particularly those badly hurt 
by lavoffs or declining emplovment, want to bar contract- 
ing out (the use of outside contractors and craftsmen 
for building work) while production workers are laid off. 
For example, aircraft unions sav furloughed members on 
missile bases should be used for construction now being 
contracted out. 


UAW and Chance Vought Sign Contract; 
Union Cites Gains, “But Not Enough” 


The United Auto Workers and Chance Vought Air- 
craft agreed on contract terms late last week, clearing 
up another trouble spot in long and difficult aircraft- 
missile bargaining. The agreement, applving to a plant 
near Dallas, ended union “hit and run” harassment 
adopted instead of a strike (BW—Jun.18'60,p50). 

I'he new contract shows 15 changes from its predeces- 
sor, which expired Mar. 17. According to the union, 
it includes “some important gains.” But Roy Evans, 
president of UAW Local $93, said the union “could 
have and should have done better.” 

Wages weren't the main issue. Negotiations bogged 
down over management rights, particularly, including 
job classifications. The settlement was on the basis of 
a company offer made June 29, accepted by a 3-1 union 
vote. 

Wages will rise an average 54¢ an hour this vear and 
7¢ more in 1961, for a 124¢ gain over two vears. Fringe 
concessions add “about 4¢ an hour” to the settlement. 
A company-union committee will study job descriptions 
during the next six months, to seek an agreement; if one 
isn't reached, the union can strike. 
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[he union won a point when the company agreed 
that the union must approve “loaning across occupational! 
lines” in the plant—the temporary assignment of workers 
to other jobs. ‘The union lost, however, on a demand 
for compulsory arbitration of contract disputes. 


UMW Shows No Great Eagerness 
To Return to AFL-CIO Fold 


\fter John L. Lewis retired from the United Mine 
Workers presidency, a number of high officials of AFI 
CIO let his successor, Thomas F. Kennedy, know that 
UMW would be welcomed back into the federation 

\ few days ago, reports spread that UMW might re- 
turn to AFL-CIO at the latter’s executive council meet- 
ing in August. UMW spokesmen quickly—and firmly— 
denied this. 

UMW can be expected to work more closely with 
AFL-CIO now; eventually the miners probably will 
return to its ranks. But several things stand in the way 
of early reafhliation: 

¢ The miners’ officers are reluctant to turn, so soon, 
against a policy of separation clung to stubbornly, and 
sometimes angrily, by Lewis through the vears. The 
UMW has steered its independent course for so long 
that it’s wary of rejoining AFL-CIO and being bound in 
any way to its policies. 

¢ Most of all, UMW’s hopes for future growth rest 
largely in future expansion of its catchall District 50, 
not limited now by union jurisdictional boundaries 
(BW—Jun.25°60,p47). If UMW = reenters AFL-CIO, 
District 50 would have to give up its present “anybody, 
anywhere” organizing policies; some in AFL-CIO insist 
District 50 would have to be broken up entirely. 


Labor Briefs 


\ week-long strike by engineers and scientists at five 
Radio Corp. of America plants in the Philadelphia area 
ended early this week in a “conditional” agreement by 
RCA and the Assn. of Professional Engineering Per 
sonnel on money and other terms. Those paid $6,000 to 
$20,000 a vear will receive a 43% increase; a merit review 
dispute was compromised. 


The Teamsters failed again in a drive to challenge the 
International Union of Electrical Workers for jurisdic 
tion over General Electric's Appliance Park plants at 
Louisville. The NLRB rejected a Teamsters election 
petition; it said the union needed 3,300 signatures—or 
30°% of the work force—but onlv had 2,946 valid names 
Lavofts had hurt the ‘Teamsters. ‘The campaign against 
IUE will continue. 


Dockers in Hawaii have signed a new contract that 
sets up a $450,000 “mechanization fund” to be used 
through June 15, 1961, to ease the impact of automation 
on workers. Negotiated by the International Longshorc 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union, the pact guarantees 
an annual wage of $4,693 for regular dock crews, provides 
limited severance pay for some others 


Labor 67 
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New Type Boat Yards 
ater to Owners, Too 


Before the automobile could become 
i practical possession, someone had to 
station 
industrv, ever eager to ¢ 
the beginning of the 
iutomobile age, is busily inventing the 


invent the service Che boating 
ompare its pres 
ent boom with 
easide version of SUPET SeTVICE 

The result is a relativel 
of boat ilmost 
the marina. As the pi 
the scope of these purveyor 


new breed 


vard universally called 


tures indicate, 
of seaside 
their usual high 
wav counterparts—combining, at their 
most elaborate, the activities of an auto 
those of a 
inced stage of 


service far outdistances 


mobile service station with 


motel in its most adi 
development 

Though not all ar 
this, the marina most often offers not 
only storage, repair, and fueling facili 
bar service, baths, and 
swimming pools and hotel 
rhis expansion of facilities, of 
ourse, brings with it problems of high 
onstruction difficult financing, 
ind slow return on investment that few 
service stations have had to cope with 
ind this tends to keep marinas from 
multiplying as fast as demand 
¢ Boost for Boats—W hat marinas mean 
to the boat industry is clear, however. 


o elaborate as 


fies, but stores, 
ometimes 


rooms 


cost 


With 8-million pleasure boats in back- 
vards and boat basins, the strain on 
facilities is acute all over the 
Thousands of 
have discovered that having an outboard 
on a trailer is only the first step toward 
sport on the bounding main and the 
scramble to get it into the water on 
weckends has turned into major 
trafhce tie-up. Thousands who would 
like to leave their boats moored at dock- 


side instead of hauling them in and out 


SCTVICE 


ountr\ boat owners 


find themselves tacked on the end of a 
long waiting list 

Boat manufacturers, so far rather 
complacent toward the shortage of fa 
cilities, are getting more and m VOI 


ried. For the first time since the boating 
boom began in carnest, sales of new 
boats are leveling out 

The talk in the industrv is that if 
sufficient berthing and launching facili 
ties were available, there would be an 
immediate demand for 24-million 
more boats—not only by prospective 
first-boat customers who have no place 
to keep one, but by present boat own- 
ers who want to trade 
boat, for which dock space is an 
lute necessity 
¢ Countrywide Story—Wherever you 


up to a 


> 


~ 
pa OT tl 


TRADITIONAI 
New York’s City Island gains almost all its 


income from mechanical services and sales 


boat vard for 


68 Indust 


vachts at 


brook, Conn., does no boat 


gets income from hotel, pools catering. 
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NEW KIND of marina, Terra Mar at Say- 


maimtenance, 


1960 








1 . 


Mar on Island 


DOCKS at 


Sound are directed from control tower; they 


Terra Leng 


provide less than third of revenue. 




















































































i Li , men 
THREE-STORY hotel faces Terra Mar DINING facilities will accommodate 300. POOLS—three large ones for wading, swim- 


docks and pools, has large meeting rooms Terra Mar’s management is also putting in ming, and diving—are big attraction. Local 


management hopes will draw sales meetings steam baths and has added coffee shop. people rent cabanas to get pool rights. 


























EXECUTIVE OFFICES 240 MADIBON 


JOHN DOE 
FAIRFAX, INC, 

101 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 26, MASS, 


LEARN WHY 
AIRWAYS CLUB 


MEMBERS 
are better informed, better 
serviced, more realistically insured 
than any other airline passengers 
in America today! 


Important Club benefits include 
up to $150,000 Flight-Guard Insurance 
covering every scheduled flight 
you take anywhere in the world! 
Membership fees as low as $10 a year! 


If you are an airline passenger, this member- 
ship card can mean greater safety, security, 
convenience and economy. Here, briefly, are 
some of the important advantages of member- 
ship in The Airways Club 


* Flight-Guard Insurance, up to $150,000 
coverage, yours automatically with member- 
ship. Underwritten by Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America. No limit on num- 
ber of flights. Covers every scheduled airline 
flight you take—domestic or foreign, regular 
or charter—anywhere in the world! 


« Effective presentation of your viewpoint as 
an airline passenger, through a strong nation- 
wide organization with a diligent Washing- 
ton office. 


* Free monthly Club publication, “The Air- 
ways Traveler,” filled with money-saving 
travel tips, vital news, information 


* Active Safety Department, with an inde- 
pendent air safety program unobstructed by 
outside pressures. 


* Passenger Service Department, to follow 
through on your complaints. 


« Official lapel wings and membership card. 


All this can be yours for as little as $10 a 
year! 
cae FREE Fact-Filled Booklet 
; r Get complete details about vital 
™ Club services. Send for this inform- 
ative booklet now 
ditional copies for your associates 
wem@ee) You'll receive booklets by return 
= mail; no obligation. Write today! 





and request ad- 


THE AIRWAYS CLUB 
240 Madison Avenue, Dept. P-1, New York 16, N. Y 


FREE BOOKLET! MAIL COUPON NOW! 


| THE AIRWAYS CLUB, INC 
240 Madison Ave., Dept. P-1, New York 16, N.Y 


Without obligation, please rush free booklet 
describing benefits of Airways Club member- 
ship, including details of exclusive Flight- 
Guard Insurance, providing automatic, con- 
tinuous coverage up to $150,000 


Send_________additional booklets 
ll PPrrrrrrrrererrere rrr ere ree eee ee ee ee ee 
Js PEREEEEEETELELELELETELELEPTLL ITT 
Address 
GU ccccvcecsecceces Zone Bente . ccccccss 


70 Tndust 








turn, the storv on crowded docks and 
launching ramps is the same. Chicago's 
Park District, which manages the citv’s 
Lake Michigan waterfront, won't even 
accept applications for the few hundred 
slips available—the waiting lists are al 
ready too long Metropolitan New 
Yorkers have to travel miles to Long 
Island Sound harbors, up the Hudson 
River, or down the nearby New Jerse 
shore, to find a snug harbor. ‘Texans, 
with their 241,000 boats, complain 
about lack of good facilities. New Or 
leans needs 5,000 new slips, according 
to the Times-Picayune boating editor 

Even where new marinas are build- 
ing, the boat owners’ blues don’t dis- 
ippear. A municipal marina in Ala- 
mitos Bav at Long Beach, Calif., which 
now accommodates a respectable 500 


boats, has 3,000 applicants for 1,300 
new slips. Boat owners who would like 
to t up at the new Boston Harbor 
Marina are put off pending completion 
of two new picrs 
¢ Shoreside Boom—The insatiable de 
mand is sparking a boom in shoreside 
facilities, but the type of growth that 
results is not alwavs the best for the 
boating industrv. In manv area na 
inas are sprouting like weeds, creating 
shoreside slums—and running into oppo 
sition from local residents and bodix 
politic. 

The big marinas with attractive mul 
tiple facilities, which are often a boon 
to their localities, are still something 


new, and are few and far between 
Though they promise to make boating 
bigger and better than ever—and though 
boat owners are big spenders and will 
pour between $2-billion and $3-billion 
into the sport this vear—the big marinas 
are too expensive and hard to finance 
for most investors to handle 

¢ High-Cost Projects—A really good 
permanent marina can cost several mil 
lions, and there’s no magic formula that 
guarantees a fast return on investment 


Prices for real estate in areas suitable 
for marinas have doubled, tripled, some- 
times jumped more than 100 times 
Construction cost for decent moorings 
runs from $1,000 to $2,000 per ship 
when the basic amenities such as dock 
side electric power, lights, and water 
ire included Even at the highest 
rentals, this means a pavout tim yf 
five to 10 vears 

If building a marina is trickv, financ 
ing it is even harder. Banks, insurance 
companik ind most brokers turn a 
old shoulder to the risk. There are all 
too few successful examples to by 


e Fanciest—Terra Mar, at Savbrook, 
Conn. (pictures, page 68), the fanciest 
marina on the New England coast, is 
one of the few private marinas in the 
million-dollar class, and it has had 
plenty of trouble making ends meet so 
far. In two years of operation, it has 
gone through three reorganizations of 





A half-scale version of the 1910 


MODEL T 





RUNS AND HANDLES... 
LIKE THE OLD ‘’TIN-LIZZIE’’! 
eee, 


This little 68 inch car is sturdily 
built. It has mechanical brakes 
red wooden spoked wheels brass 
colored headlamps. Speeds up to 
15 miles per hour. Thrills 
galore for the whole 
family. 





Write for Free Brochure 
and Dealei Name 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC, 
McDonough, Georgia, U. S. A. 


Makers of famous Snappin’ Turtle mowers 





WHAT A 
SMART LOOKING 


It is, isn’t it? You’d be proud to have it in 
your office. Prudent too, when you consider 
that 43 out of 100 firms losing their records in 
a fire never reopen. This is a Meilink A 

label safe and there is no safer safe in the 
whole wide world. At your Meilink dealer or 
write for folder to Meilink Steel Safe 
Company, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


with Msn ii for oops 


Most complete line of safes and insulated products 
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If you're fussy about getting good copies 
-gela Kodak Vewtiex Copier! 


Verifax copies spoil you for all others. They have the look and feel of good 
letterheads ... are a pleasure to read, handle, file. Also, they are as accurate 
as the originals . .. and they won't fade or darken over the years. 





| VERIFAX BANTAM 
COPIER, Model A 


See how your secretary can make 5 of these dry, white, more 
usable copies in 1 minute for 242¢ each with Kodak’s $99.50 
Verifax Bantam. Phone local Verifax dealer (see Yellow Pages 
under duplicating or photocopying machines), orwrite Eastman 
Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 
4, = ‘. bis renin pees all Verifax sage models. 







other models 


are nufacturer’s sugge a ange without notice 


y brifax Copying DOES MORE...COSTS LESS ... MISSES nana , 
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it’s just starting to go into the i 
Its costs show the complications in 






GIDABURO ME WAREHOUSES ASSURE QUICK DELIVERY building shoresie facilities. ‘The back 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS ers of Terra Mar invested about $1} 


000 in its 110 s] ps but shoresi } 


struction, including grading and fi 
up nearly $800,000 mor 

The salient featur f Terra M 
its docks, but the greater part of it 
nues come from its “‘boatel” faci 
a three-story hotel, restaurant, 
ming pools, and so on Phe 
operations docks rentals and 
fuel—supplv less than a third of 
nues, according to E. T. Crown 


fessi mal he tel man who TLOW Manage 


the entire operation 
Ferra Mar’s slip charges are high f 
New England water ts 54 per 


tenants pay from $175 to $300 


for space, and transients are charg 
minimum of $5 a dav 

So far this vear, Terra Mar has ! 
full everv weekend. It usually has about 
20 transient boats ch -weekda \ 
large proportion of the transients ta 
advantage of hotel accommodation t 
$18 to $22 per dav per person, with 


dinner and breakfast. Pier 66 in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla nother “‘boatel,”’ also 
finds that vachting people welcome the 
chance to sleep on solid ground 

¢ General Pattem—Terra Mar is at on 
extreme of the broad range of opera- 
tions known as marinas. It emphasiz 
hotel and entertainment services, sends 
boats in need of repairs or maintenance 


Now you can get drum, tank truck or tank car scervices to nearby boat vards 
quantities of Gen-Flo on an “as-required” basis! And Most marinas go at it the other way 
there’s a warehouse near you, ready to deliver drum round—the great majority are patterned 
stocks on a moment's notice. This means important cone lag? — wine Page, Sem 
inventory reductions and savings on storage for Sas ter teat dame a ny a agelligge 
cost-conscious paint manufacturers everywhere rentals for revenu 


In a survev of 190 marinas, the Na 


Gen-Flo is a carefully-balanced, top-quality 
tional Assn. of Engine & Boat Manu 


styrene-butadiene latex, completely interchangeable 








facturers found that nearly a third of 
and consistent. Proved over years of use, their revenues came fi lee of 
Gen-Flo is an ideal vehicle, used in many of iccessories, Or equi] nt iother third 
the best-selling brands from repairs, boat rentals, and 
lo rice wcll har y + + 
lanecous sel 2 : iu 
Write today for valuable information on Gen-Flo , * anotl “6 
: winter storag harg nother |! 
and other outstanding Chemical Division products, of income came from easoline and oil 
each designed to meet specific industry sales. 20% from mooring and slip rent 
requirements. Our technical service group is ils. These proportions vary widely with 
ndivid m 
also available to you upon request dividual n 
In general. the pattern of marin 
clopment has | n for mall op t 
GEN-FLO OFFERS OUTSTANDING a to start with a I ld 
© Freeze-thaw stability Creating liv as he in afford th | ] 
. Scrubbability Progress }] 5 1 ; ) 
© Cleansability Through ees their profit potent 
@ Interchangeability Chemistry . Municipal B iC king—B f 
© Mechanical stability f 
difhcultv in getting private f 
most of the fan t and | t 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY | 12 thc county have had mu 
. *ee . ing: it’s ilm t tl 1! ' nf if l 
Chemical Division-Akron, Ohio | jyiitiniiion-dollan se ot eng 
if T VW lV 
Chemica/s for the rubber. paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber al | Pr | sia Fy] ™ 
GENTRO-JET d/ack masterbatch *¢ GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices * GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine n ort 1 n* ’ : ; 
latex © GENTHANE polyurethane e/astomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins took over th #50-slip Bal Mat 
KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch Marina in 1952. four re aft ' 
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a production 66 Unitizing and palle Hzing with Acme Steel Strapping 


perspectives 
on 
productivity 





Three plant management men offer their views 
on how proven ideas from Acme Steel are 

increasing productivity and lowering 
costs in vital areas of plant operation. 
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a production 66 Unitizing and palletizing with Acme Steel Str 


certainly streamlined our in-plant handling. It’ 


supervisor reports improvement on the old style handling of t/ 


parts destined for Clark's materials handling 


on Acme Steel machinery and automotive products. 


Strapping and powered strapping tools have also 


é / / 
raise productivity in shipping. Shipments reinforced wi 
steel strapping not only stay secure during transit but ea 

the customer's handling job. That's why we ask our suppli 
to strap their shipments to us. 


Acme Steel Strapping ideas are helping companies 







fields boost productivity in hundreds of ways. These 


1] 
dling, 


clude improved methods for closing, unitizing, bu: 
baling, bracing, reinforcing and tying packages and prod. 
ucts of any size, any shape. And Acme Steel's broad assort- 
ment of strapping tools—automatically or manually o 


sc 
I 
erated—offer substantial Savings On every type application, 
no matter how specialized. 


Your local Acme Idea Man will show you exactly how. 


Ken Metzger, Production 
Control Supervisor, Clark 
Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Michigan. 






Mt STRAPPING 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
13519 Perry Avenue - Chicago 27, Illinois | 
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a materials handling engineer 
reports On 66 Secure and adequate materials storage is vital to the pro- 


duction of our missile launchers. AIM Brand Slotted Angle 


Acme Steel has solved this problem perfectly. Its pattern of slots and 


holes is accurately located so any employee can quickly bolt 


pre-cut lengths together and end up with a really professional 

job on any design. 

This framing material's simplicity and versatility has sug- 
gested many other applications. We use it for carts, tables, 


equipment fixtures, platforms, ladders and even packaging. 
It has developed into one of our most productive materials, 99 


; 







No other manufacturer offers the application know-how 
and technical assistance available through Acme Steel with 
its nation-wide AIM Brand distributors. 





Ralph Samples, Materials Newest development in the Acme Steel framing line is 
Handling Supervisor, Uni- AIM Brand heavy-duty materials storage rack. It ushers 
versal Match Corporation, in the first positive protection against beam disengagement 
Armament Division, Fer- by fork lift trucks—through a unique safety load locking 
guson, Mo. device*—as well as greater load capacity and stability. 
Your local AIM Brand distributor has all the facts. 
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a sales manager 66 Packaging quality and cost are very important factors in 


our competitive sales picture. The saw blades we produce 


reports on for industrial and agricultural users must be packaged se- 


curely, yet economically enough to keep prices attractive. 


In fabricating and reinforcing our special corrugated con- 
g : g & 
Cme ee tainers, we find that Acme Steel stitching methods total out 


lowest in cost-per-closure. The smooth, nonstop operation of 
these high-speed machines not only results in better pack- 
aging, but eliminates production bottlenecks. 

Acme Steel wire stitches are cut and driven with machine- 


gun efficiency from smooth, continuous coils of wire. N@ 
method—not glue, not tape, not staples—equals wie 
stitches for closure and fastening security and production 
economy. They ignore temperature and moisture, are Um 
beatable in strength, uniformity and low labor cost. And 
only Acme Steel manufactures complete lines of both stiteh- 
ing machines and wire—for box closure, book binding or 
product assembly fastening of virtually any type material 
How can wire stitching most profitably increase your pEgr) 
ductivity? Ask your local Acme Idea Man. ; 


Harvey Osterholm, Sales 
Manager, Saw and Clutch 
Disc Divisions, Curtis 
Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ACME IDEA"LCEADER IN 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 
13519 Perry Avenue - Chicago 27, Illinois 
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operators built it. With more city 
money poured in, it has boomed; assets 
now total $3,289,442, and it will gross 
about $500,000 this vear. Slightly 
under half its revenue comes from slip 
rentals, the balance about evenly from 
concession leases and sales of its ma- 
rine store. Last vear, the city got 
$67,851 profit from it, besides the busi 
ness it has brought local merchants. 

One good marina seems to help an 
other. Sales of the successful Pier 66 in 
Fort Lauderdale, built as an experi 
mental marina by Phillips Petroleum 
Co., with a hotel and shopping center 
along with its 142 slips, have jumped 
from $135,000 in 1955 to an estimated 
$250,000 this vear. Lauderdale Marina, 
a privately operated business nearby, is 
adding 51-million worth of facilities 

Miami and Dade County also havc 

publicly owned docks for vachts; with 
700 slips; but despite these and som« 
3,600 private and commercial slips in 
the area, dock space is very tight in the 
winter season. 
e West and North—Southern Califor- 
nia has been a bit slower than Florida 
in providing for boating enthusiasts, but 
is making up for it fast. In the Los 
Angeles area, several municipally backed 
marinas are being built or expanding. 
The $12-million Long Beach marina is 
now being expanded from 500 slips to 
1,800. 

At Plava Del Rev, Los Angeles 
Countv is going all out to build the 
largest small craft harbor in the world, 
iccommodating 6,000 boats with land 
storage for 2.500 more. But even this 
will hardlv make a dent in demand. 

Northern communities with a shorter 
boating season are far behind. Chicago 
park authorities, reluctant to vield any 
of the citv waterfront to boating facili- 
ties, recently turned down a request to 


build a $12-million private marina 
Milwaukee’s docks can handle only 
about 5% of the boats owned by 


county residents. The city has plans 
for a $24-million marina, however. 

The New York Citv area has not had 
any major new marinas as vet—though 
several fancy new ones, including Terra 
Mar at Saybrook, have gone up farther 
out, in various parts of Long Island 
Sound. So far, most metropolitan 
vachting activitv has centered at City 
Island, a tight little island off the Bronx 
that is completely surrounded by ship 
vatds devoted to vachts and small craft 
(picture, page 68). 

Except for vacht clubs, City Island's 
shoreside facilities tend to be strictly for 
painting hulls, scraping bottoms, and 
overhauling engines. But a new boatel 
is planned for City Island soon, a large 
marina with motel type facilities is un 
der construction about 20 miles up the 
Hudson from New York, and a munici 
pal marina has been recommended 
New York’s Board of Estimate. END 
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Kleinschmidt data processing 


speeds sales order preparation, 
production control and message 
distribution... ALL AT LOWER COST! 


More efficient paper handling means better customer service. 
When better service can be provided at lower cost... you are 
interested! New Kleinschmidt data processing equipment and 
systems are easy to install, easy to understand and operate. An 
important Kleinschmidt advantage is that its 5-channel code is 
compatible with existing communications systems. To establish 
your own new data processing system, or to update your present 
document preparation methods, Kleinschmidt sells or leases 
direct-to-user at lower cost. Kleinschmidt engineers are available 
now to discuss your specific needs. 


Ready now! Facts and information about... 
* Data and message distribution systems 


* Systems for preparing sales and purchase orders, 
shipping and receiving reports 
¢ Production, inventory and material control systems 





s/c 





SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 


Lake-Cook Road, Deerfield, Illinois 





Industries 








KLEINSCHMIDT 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS DIVISION 
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Worktime Cost of Consumer Items: New York Vs. Moscow Down South. ee 


August 





Moscow Worktime Exceeds New York Worktime by: 





Goods Come High to Muscovite 


\ glance at the chart shows that 
Russia's “growth” has yet to mean 
much to the consumer 

Data developed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics revealed that as of 
August, 1959, the average Moscow 
worker had to spend an hour and four 
minutes on the job to earn enough to 
purchase a pound of sugar. His counter- 
part in New York made the same 
purchase with his earnings from only 
three minutes of labor. Ironically, the 
Soviet Union is now buying. sugat 
from Cuba at less than half of what the 
U.S. paid until the recent cutback 

A rayon street dress for the Mus- 


7é Charts OT Ti W eel 


1959 





PROFESSIONAL QUALITY GOLF BAGS & 
near completion in Burton factory at Jasper, 
Ala. Burton bags are sold in over 5,000 golf pro 
shops in the U.S. and foreign countries. 


— d 
TAPERED SLACKS are fitted on model in new 
“Patricia Lee” ladies’ sportswear plant in At 
lanta. This line of high fashion, budget-priced 
sportswear is sold nationwide by retail stores. 


covite’s wife cost him the equivalent 
of 734 hours work, while the New 
Yorker worked only four hours and 36 
minutes to outfit his wife 

Even the solace afforded by a drink 
comes high in the “worker's paradise.” 
The Moscow worker put in six hours 
ind 19 minutes on the job to buy one 
pint f vodka; the New Yorker, only 
one hour and 22 minutes 

New York worktime figures are based 
on earnings of $2.17 per hour for pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing. For 
Moscow, worktime is based on an esti- 
mated gross earnings of four rubles per 





BOAT TRAILER WHEEL is attached by 


worker in final assembly of an EE-ZY trailer at 


BUSINESS WEEK e July 16, 1960 Panama City, Florida. EE-ZY Company manu- 
factures trailers for small boats and cruisers. 





hour for manufacturing workers 











reation is BIG. Business 
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OUTBOARD CRUISER provides all-year pleasure for the Clyde Woodfield family. Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodfield, their son, John, and neighbor, Rena Hinman, load the cruiser at a residential dock on 
one of the bayous near Biloxi and Gulfport, Miss., prior to setting out for a day’s water skiing and 
fishing. Such scenes are familiar on the many inland lakes, streams and coastal waters of the South. 


ed by 
ailer at 
manu- 


The last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South! 


ruisers. 


The South’s mild climate, its thousands 
of miles of seacoast and inland water- 
ways and its many beautiful lakes and 
rivers provide ideal natural facilities for 
outdoor fun. The tremendous increase 
in recreational activity has brought 
about a corresponding growth in South- 
ern businesses which make, distribute 
and sell items for recreational use. 
Many national concerns have estab- 
lished plants in the South and local 
manufacturers, too, have mushroomed 
with astonishing speed. 

Also, service organizations such as 
hotels, motels and fishing camps have 
grown spectacularly. In a ten-year pe- 
riod their receipts have more than dou- 
bled in the four-state area served by the 
operating companies of The Southern 
Company system. 

The Southern Company group of in- 
vestor-owned companies is continually 
anticipating the growing electric power 
requirements of the area for industry 
agriculture, homes and other uses. In 
the next three years alone, these com- 
panies plan to spend over one-half 
billion dollars to expand their electric 
power facilities. 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


ATLANTA - 1330 W. PEACHTREE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM - 600 N./8 TH STREET 


Alabama Power Company 
Georgia Power Company 
Gulf Power Company Pensacola, Florid 
Mississippi Power Company Gulfport, Mississ 
Southern Electric Generating Co. . Birmingham, A 


Birmingham, Alaba 


Atlanta, Georgia 











In Finance 


New Tax Law May Make Deep Cuts 


'n Cement Companies’ Profits 


lhe cement industry got a rude jolt when Congress— 
in a rider tacked on the 1960 tax bill—reversed the 
Supreme Court's 1957 decision in the famous “Dragon 
Cement” case. This decision sharply boosted depletion 
illowances that cement companies could take on their 
tax returns. In consequence, earnings were increased 
substantially as taxes were lowered. 

The new law cuts depletion allowances back to the 
pre-1957 level. The effect will be to knock down the 
reported 1959 earnings of most major producers 15% to 
20%. This is how Moody's sees the decline in per share 
earnings: 


— 1959 — 
Adjusted 
for lower 
depletion Estimated 
Reported allowances for 1960 
Alpha Portland $4.14 $3.24.....$3.25 
General Portland 2.27 2 + ae 2.40 
Ideal Sees es 14S .ass FA 
Lehigh — Ss Serre * 
Lone Star 2.20 Ticecss See 
Marquette ? 3.55 Th.” eee 
Penn-Dixie , Fe. ee 2.80 


Data: Moody's 
Only two major companies, Gencral Portland and Mar 
ictte, aren't affected by the new law. Thev did not 
tuke advantage of the higher depletion allowances in 
their reports to shareholders, but rather continued to 
how earnings on a more conservative, pre-1957 
basis 

For the rest of the industry, though, the new law is 
roing to hurt. ‘There’s some discussion in the trade that 
if the Internal Revenue Service succeeds in applying the 
new law retroactively, several companies in a relatively 
weak financial position may be forced into long-term 
borrowing in order to pay their tax bills. 


MGM’‘s Earnings Exceed Last Year's 


Even Though Revenues Are Lower 


Movies may not be better than ever, but profits of the 
major movie makers—thanks to TV—have come a long 
wav since the industrv’s dark davs of 1957-1958. This 
was clear last week when Joseph R. Vogel, president of 
\etro-Goldwyn-Maver, Inc., announced net earnings of 
$2.92 a share for the first three quarters of \IGM 

urrent fiscal vear. ‘This tops its full vear profit in 1959 


though revenues this vear ar Other film 


npanies also report brighter earnings 


\IGM's 2TOS TeVenuUucs 


lower than last 


so far this vear run to about 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


® P. 82—Fiscal maneuvering by electronics 


companies. 
© P. 84—Harry Weinberg—would-be king of 
transit. 








$97-million, with more than 77% of this coming from 
production and distribution of motion pictures. Only 
10% comes from leasing of pre-1948 pictures The 
balance is contributed by recording, music publishing, 
and operation of movie theaters overseas 

In the profit column, though, it’s a different story 
TV rentals, only 10% of gross revenues, make up 43% 
of net profit, while motion pictures brought in onh 
$2.9-million—or 40% of net profits. MGM's profit 
breakdown shows that although “blockbuster” films like 
Ben-Hur are an important source of revenue, the indus 
trv is relving increasingly on diversification into TV, as 
well as other fields, for its profits 

Unlike some movie makers, such as Warner Bros.. 
MGM is going slowly in turning its huge film library 
into cash. Vogel savs MIGM’s board “hasn’t even started 
actively considering” lease of the post-1948 films. “What 


“thev're likely 


ever the films are worth today,” he sav: 
to be worth more tomorrow.” 
(Warner Bros., on the other hand, is negotiating with 


a Canadian company, Creative Telefilms & Artists, for 


sale of some of its post-1948 pictures. The initial sal 
pice wihiatbelly Gil be ores S10milion ples anche 
$10-million once Creati Melefilms has recovered its 
icquisition costs 


MGM also is actively looking for companies to acquire, 


particularly in the electronics field. It has about $35 
million in cash and short-term governments, and fecls 
that it could generate “up to $80-million,” through bot 
rowings and issuing stock, for the “right acquisition.” 


State-Chartered S&Ls in Maryland 
Face a Crackdown by SEC 


I'he Securities & Exchange Commission has started a 
crackdown on state-chartered savings and loan associa 
tions in Marvland, the only state except Alaska with 
virtually no state S&L regulations. SEC has moved to 
liquidate both American Seal S&L and First Capitol 
S&L. because of alleged fraud in their save-by-mail pro 
motional campaigns. 

30th associations are allegedly controlled by James G 
Sorce, Jr., who is under federal indictment in New Jerse 
for other alleged securities frauds. SEC charges, for on 
thing, that American Seal was merelv a “mail drop” for 
items to be sent to Belleville, N 

The big problem for the Maryland S&L. industry— 
which has total assets of $1.2-billion—is to avoid getting 


tarred by the SEC brush. S&L men say that Mar 
ilready has a reputation as being “the Reno of the S&l 
business,” and the larger state S&T ire worried that 
the bad publicity might serious! tunt thei th 
But so far the small state-chart 1 S&Ls |] 

fully withstood attempts t te S&T 
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In spherical roller bearings, Hoover Quality 
means extra smoothness, extra precision, extra 
bearing performance. 

Large size rollers are Super Finished to a mirror- 
like smoothness to minimize friction. 

Both inner and outer raceways are Super Fin- 
ished to match the smoothness of the rollers. Pre- 
cision matching of rollers and raceways assures 


POoDwer 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 
5400 South State Read, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Zone Sales 8581 South Chicago, Chicago 17, Illinois 
Offices and 290 Lodi Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
Warehouses 2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California 














Super Finish 
ROLLERS 





Fee 


Super Finish 
RACEWAYS 





MACHINED 
BRONZE 
RETAINERS 





low operating temperatures and long life. 

Land-riding retainers are accurately machined 
from solid bronze for proper roller guidance and 
uniform load distribution. 

Hoover Quality spherical roller bearings are 
available in a complete range of sizes and series in 
cylindrical or tapered bore. Return the coupon 
below for complete information. 


Hoover Boll and Bearing Company 
5400 South Stote Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


CD Please send Bulletin 113 which describes Spherical Roller Bearings. 


C0 Hove your representative call 
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New Fiscal Deal in Electronics 


@ Companies take advantage of high stock prices to 


redeem convertible debentures and preferred stock. 


@ The broader equity base paves the way for future 


borrowing or for sale of more shares. 


@ Clearing up balance sheets also eases the way 


for an expected increase in mergers and acquisitions. 


Across the countrv, electronics com- 
panies are clearing the decks for a new 
round of financing and expansion 

The markets are 
redemptions of convertible debentut 
ind preferred stocks by small, medium 
sized, and large 
Companies are taking advantage of high 
stock prices to call in their securities 
it the same time forcefully encouraging 
holders to convert their securities into 
common stock 

This broadening of the equity bas« 
the stage for future borrowing 
perhaps at lower interest costs than the 
earlier convertibles—or for equity financ 
ing. By cleaning up their balance sheets 
the companies also have put themselves 
in a better position to bargain when it 


feeling a wave of 


electronics concerns 


sets 


comes to mergers and 

Ihe number of 
mall but it is growing 

Radio Corp. of America is calling its 
convertible debentures due in 
\bout SS0-million of the $100 
sold five vears ago is still 
outstanding, and RCA makes no bones 
that it wants debenture holders to con 
vert. It feels this will strengthen its 
equity ratio and provide more flexibility 
for later financing. Wall Street 
sav this means RCA will be in the mar 


icquisitions 


redemptions is still 
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ket soon with another big convertible 
issue 
Daystrom, Inc., has called its 43‘ 


mvertible debentures due in 1977 


Davstrom denies that additional financ 
ing is under consideration at present 
but it indicates that new financing is 
not bevond the “realm of possibilit 
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It savs 
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icquisition unless it pavs at least SO 
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Jerrold wants to embark on an exten 
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companies—although electronics seems 
to be the only industrv in which the 
trend is widespread Long Island 


Lighting, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Al 
Inc have 
convertible same 


dens, othe rs, ilso 
called for the 
essential reason of clearing the decks for 
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Kellogg Engineers and Builds 
World’s Biggest Olefin Plants 


































FUTURE WORLD’S LARGEST is Socony Mobil Oil 
Company’s ethylene plant at Beaumont, Texas. It 
is the first large plant in the U.S. to crack naphtha 
into olefins. Engineered by The M. W. Kellogg 
Company, as shown in this scale model, it is sched- 
uled for completion by Kellogg by 1961. Capacity 
will be 380 million pounds annually of 99.9% purity 
ethylene. 

This newest plant consists of steam pyrolysis, gas 
treating, and product recovery sections. It has been 
designed to handle simultaneously both liquid and 
gaseous feedstocks. In addition to ethylene, major 
products will include propylene, propane, a B-B 
product, gasoline, and fuel oil. 





LARGEST OUTSIDE THE U.S. is the English Wilton 
Works of Imperial Chemical Industries, which now 
includes three olefin plants. Photograph shows 
Plant No. 3. All are the result of close engineering 
cooperation between Kellogg and I.C.1. Together, 
they represent a current output of 110,000 tons per 
year of high-purity ethylene, and a potential of 
140,000 tons. 

Plant No. 1, commissioned in 1951, was the first 
full-scale adoption of the then novel process of oil 
pyrolysis developed in Kellogg’s laboratories. Its 
success led to the addition of Plant No. 2 in 1956, 
and then to No. 3—representing a 60° increase in 
olefin capacity—in 1959. 


Whether your approach to ethylene is through the steam 
pyrolysis of hydrocarbons or the recovery of ethylene 
from gas mixtures, Kellogg has developed processes 
which can assure the optimum investment, operating 


costs, product purity, and yield. For more information THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
about Kellogg's 2-billion-pound background in 711 Third Ave., New York + Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
engineering and/or building ethylene plants, write fora Offices of other Kellogg companies are in Toronto, 


copy of ‘Olefin Plants’’ Kelloggram. London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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HARRY WEINBERG (right), with his lawyer, Lawrence Weisman. 
lines, Weinberg wants to win New York’s giant Fifth Avenue Coach. 
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How 
many 
languages 

does 


your banker The FIRST 


speak NATIONAL CITY BANK 
9° of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





ISINILUOd 


You'll enjoy a unique plus when you bring your Citibanker in on your marketing and financing 
deliberations. Naturally, he is fluent in the language of your business. But, also, because his every- 
day job is world-wide in scope, your Citibanker talks to international businessmen and others in their 
own tongues about commerce and finance. When you plan to explore new markets or more imagin- 
ative financing, get the benefit of the broader perspective that First National City’s world-wide 
organization provides. Call your nearest Citibanker . . . or write 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


AROUND THE COUNTRY OR AROUND THE WORLD, FIRST NATIONAL CITY KNOWS 


ke Be N . R NEW YORK 84 IN TWEN 








How much should you pay 


for a good submarine? 


John Kenton says a Skipjack costs $50 million, 
a Fleet Ballistic Missile sub, $100 million. 

How many missiles can it carry? Kenton says 
an FBM sub will carry 16 Polaris missiles—a 
$50 million payload. 

How far can a nuclear sub go? Kenton says 
about 140,000 miles without refueling. 

Who is John Kenton? He is News Editor of the 
McGraw-Hill magazine, NUCLEONICS. After an 
earlier article in 1957, he discovered there still was 
a surprising lack of knowledge in industry of 
nuclear defense projects. 

Last year John traveled 16,000 miles, made 
122 interviews, joined nuclear subs Seawolf and 
Skipjack in dives. He called on Admiral Rick- 
over’s admirers and critics; on sub captains and 


crews; on plant after plant after plant. Then he 
wrote a 13-page feature article in NUCLEONICS: 
“Building The Nuclear Navy.” 

Result? ‘‘Could practically serve as textbook,”’ 
says Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. ‘“‘I use it in conversations with my men 
concerning the nuclear program.’’—Commanding 
Officer, U.S.S. Sea Poacher. ‘“‘Used as reference by 
many of our people.’’—Electric Boat Company. 

John Kenton is a typical McGraw-Hill editor: 
demanding, dogged, an engineering as well as a 
reporting background—an expert in his field. The 
authoritative writing of such men is one big rea- 
son why more than one million key businessmen 
pay to read McGraw-Hill magazines. 

And the advertising that goes in them, too. 














Here’s how information for “‘Building The Nuclear 
Navy” was gathered. As shown on the map at left, 
above, John Kenton made more than 30 trips from 
New York. He visited Washington 8 times to talk 
with Navy and AEC leaders, made 6 trips to the 
Atlantic Submarine Fleet base at Groton, Connecti- 
cut, cruised the Atlantic aboard the Skipjack and 
Seawolf—while at sea (far left) he handled the con- 
trols. He called on shipyards, reactor manufacturers, 








electronic factories making reactor control gear, nu- 
clear fuel fabricators, pump builders, makers of spe- 
cialty steel items and many others. While he was 
doing this, McGraw-Hill correspondents, shown on 
the world map, were sending in other information. 
This work won a double reward. Not only did this 
feature receive wide acclaim, but John won a 1960 
Jesse H. Neal Award, given annually for outstanding 
editorial achievement in business publications. 




















How important 
is book value 
in stock valuation? 


Adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


In estimating the value of closely 
held corporate stocks, the inexperi- 
enced often attach undue impor- 
tance to the net equity as reflected 
on the balance sheet. 

Some time ago, THE EX- 
CHANGE, published by the New 
York Stock Exchange, reported an 
interesting analysis of the 1055 com- 
mon stocks listed on the big board. 
At the time the study was made, 
660 stocks were selling above book 
value and 395 below book value. The 
variations were wide: 202 stocks 
were selling at 100% or more above 
book value and 72 were selling for 
one-half of book value or less. 


Earnings more important 


The study clearly demonstrates 
the relative unimportance of book 
value as a factor affecting market 
value of the stock. Balance sheet 
figures reflect the investment and 
retained earnings less reserves and 
liabilities. They seldom purport to 
reflect current values or liquidation 
values of the long-term assets. 
Patents, franchises, trade names or 
other intangibles are often omitted 
or carried at nominal amounts. If 
management cannot earn a reason- 
able return on the investment, the 
stock will seldom be worth book 
value; but when earnings, past and 
prospective, are in excess of such a 
fair return, capital equities may be 
valued at substantially more than 
book values. 

In any valuation of capital stock, 
the present value of the corporate 
assets is a factor to be considered, 
because significant comparisons can 
be made as to the return on the re- 
quired investment. However, the 
study of earnings, growth and pros- 
pects for the future may far out- 
weigh in importance the book values 
or restated values of the underlying 


88. Finance 


assets. In any case, book value is a 
questionable guide to the measure- 
ment of the intrinsic value of owner- 
ship in an enterprise. The value of 
such ownership is dependent to a 
greater degree on management, earn- 
ings, dividends, business potentials, 
the trend of growth or recession, ac- 
counting policies and profit margins 
than on the stated values recorded 
on the balance sheet. 


* * * 


The American Appraisal Company has for 
many years been engaged in the valuation 
of closely held corporate equities for mer 
ger, sale, reorganization, and estate and 
gift tax purposes. Its services in this field 
have been used beneficially by owners, exec- 
utors, administrators and trust companies 
Where required, its findings have been per- 
suasively supported in court by qualified 
witnesses. American Appraisal Service is 
also widely used in the valuation of intangi- 
bles and in the valuation of an enterprise. 


me AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896... LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cleveland New York 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Lovis 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Washington 
Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd 
Montreal and T 
poo eee EE 
| The American Appraisal Company | 
»25 E. Michigan Street | 
| Milwaukee 1 Wis., Dept. BW | 
| Without obligating me, send me your ! 
| tooklet No. 502 Valuation of Closely | 
| Held Corporate Stocks.” | 
| Name | 
| Fi | 
| Position or Title | 
| Address | 
| Cits State | 
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Can Motorola 2-way 


If you operate vehicles, you bet it can! Here’s how: 
Drivers radio-in from their vehicles and are dispatched 
directly from job to job. The result: less backtracking, 
less ‘‘deadheading’’— you get more for your money from 
men and vehicles—and you cut phone bills, gas and oil 
bills and maintenance bills. 

But am I big enough for 2-way radio? Yes... even 
if you operate only one or two vehicles, 2-way radio 
saves money, mileage, time—gives you more calls per day 


and much better service for your customers. 


Can I afford it? If your drivers phone in just a few 
times a day, your radio will pay for itself. You can own 
or lease Motorola 2-way radio for less than $1.00 per 
day per vehicle. That charge covers everything—equip- 


ment, installation and maintenance. 


Can you prove it? We'll be glad to! Call in your local 


Motorola representative (see Yellow Pages under ‘“‘Radio 
I g 








radio cut my bills 7 


Communications’’). He will show you the dollars and 
cents proof of how Motorola can build profits for your 
business. He will give you a demonstration of a nearby 
system in action. Let him show you why Motorola 
equipment is more advanced, more reliable, more eco- 
nomical. Ask him about service and factory responsibility 
for your system. You'll see why, with the most experi- 
enced buyers 


police, fire, railroads, utilities, etc., 


Motorola outsells all other makes combined! 


GET THE FACTS...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc.,4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


[] MAIL ME FULL FACT KIT ON 2-WAY RADIO 
[] HAVE REPRESENTATIVE TELEPHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 


NAME — TITLE 

COMPANY ee No. VEHICLES 
ADDRESS attainment PHONE 

CITY... ZONE STATE 
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AIR-CONDITIONED PLANTS 


ae 3 ae ii | 


LOW AS $5.00 PER SQ. FT. 


When You Build in TENNESSEE 


Actual cost figures show that you can build a modern manufactur- 
ing plant in Tennessee for approximately $3.75 a sq. ft. without 
air-conditioning and as low as $5.00 a sq. ft. with air-conditioning 
throughout. These figures are based on buildings of masonry con- 
struction, built by experienced contractors who are thoroughly 
familiar with local construction costs. 








FOR DETAILS about building costs and 
Tennessee’s other industrial advantages, 
write in confidence for Basic Data book. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
C-143 Cordell Hull Bldg. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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GREATIVE 


* 
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Courtesy of the Art| titute 
t Chicago 


STONE CONTAINER Corporation 
4200 West 42nd Place « Chicago 32, Illinois 


Manufacturer of creative packaging in paperboard 


Corrugated Container Plants: Chicago and North 
Chicago, Iil.; Philadelphia; Detroit; Mansfield, Ohio: 
South Bend 

Folding Carton, Set-up Box Plants: Chicago, two 
plants; Detroit; Cincinnati; South Bend « Fibre Cans: 
Chicago + Paper Tags: South Bend + Boxboard 
Mills: Franklin and Coshocton, Ohio; Mobile, Ala. 



































Tennessee Department of Conservation & Commerce 








compani then focused on winning 
control of Honolulu Rapid Transit Co.. 


1 65-vear-old utility, which, since 1954, 
had managed to arrest a downswing in 
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$540 f H ht Ltd.’s funds to 
buv stock in Dall rr rE ¢ n- 
other S] n ted \ I- 
ican Factor f Haw Big | 

Acs his final shot V ; ] 
to the S rit & Exchange C 
sion for per n t ke Honolulu, 
Ltd. the parent cor nv and HRT its 
subsidiary | thi ruc ¥ ld 
have no trol H lu, Ltd., 
ind would | nable t t to f e] 
fund itilitv su 
* Up to Courts—PU( 5 
ae ' f 
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Hot grease can't cook this finish 


Fry food on a griddle coated with a metal products finish? It was in this case—an extreme 
test which proved it could be done without harming the Glidden finish. 
In standard laboratory tests for grease resistance, a Glidden finish remained unaffected in 


gloss, color, adhesion or hardness even after three days’ exposure to one-to-one oleic and 
cottonseed oils. 


Tests like these are common at Glidden for determining abrasion, impact, humidity, heat, 
coid, corrosion as well as grease resistance of paint products. That’s why Glidden tech- 
nologists can make a positive recommendation of a finish for any unusual conditions which 
your product or products may be subjected to. 


Your Glidden salesman is prepared to give you full information on the best Glidden 
finishing system to meet your particular requirements. 


FINISHES FOR EVERY PRODUCT 
The Glidden Company No matter what your product, process or 

INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION problem, Glidden Finishes plus Glidden 

900 Union Commerce Building « Cleveland 14, Ohio 


in Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Technical Service can provide the answer, 














CONSIDERING 


PENSIONS ? 


LOOK WHAT TRAVELERS OFFERS 





New guaranteed low purchase rates— 
New guaranteed high interest rates— 
The Travelers offers both as a re- 
sult of improved investment return 
and recent tax changes favorable 
to Group Pensions, And remem- 
ber, these rates are guaranteed de- 
spite unpredictable fluctuations in 
the business climate. 

The Travelers, a pioneer in 
Group Pensions, has the skill and 
experience to work out the best 
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possible plan for your particular 
needs. Wherever you are, The 
Travelers can provide you with the 
service you want, when you want it. 


Put your employees under the 
protection of The Travelers um- 
brella—talk to your Travelers man. 


THE TRAVELERS 


yrance Companies 


HART iN 





wpan ] t | t i \ 
it n S Dp iH ig ! 
th vh Nn ( t 
number of tim ida Low set for 
mid-August. It iced that 
the courts will have the fina 


Weinberg had entered Dalla l ransit 
before the Honolu 


personally bought some st 
1959, and h ivs now that h mtrols 
tbout 52 f the 291.53¢ hare out 


standing 
Weinhbere lik Pislias “Sramail w 


+ } ] } 


bec 1LIS¢ ) l , ¢ nel Ing 
non-utility assets, partly because it ha 
lots of new quipment but wa having 
trouble running up profit ist 

the company earned $227,000 on $8.7 


million in revenue 

e Labor Fight—W cinber: tion 
since then have been tvpical. For one 
thing, h ut the Mpan boat 
down from 15 to 11 men—four Dallas 


people and seven outsider then h 
stepped personally int leadlocked 
management-union negotiation He 
isked a federal mediati to allow him 
to sit in on the bargaining when thing 
looked hop n short ; \\ 
berg came up with an off f 4 33, 
in hour n 1S¢ t De sp id VET 
three-vear period lh mion wa 
imazed; it had original sked_ for 
35¢ But th 4 itch Weinberg 
made his ff I ntingent upon th if 
eranting hin 2¢é fay ) 

Citv off eee n th not. If th 
itv didn’t inct fares, it was respon 


sible for the union not getting a p 


increas The City Coun prompt 
issued strong tatement tricizing 
Weinberg for putting the citv in the 
position of arbitrating a wage disput 
When th t fused his f | 
Weinberg withdrew h Hf 

¢ Another Delay—Last Jun 5, th 
union led tril \ » WW | 
ntered th tiat l i] 

union fi } ] t 
trik t ied \\ rac 
ff t iL 

wer th f th | ] 
This waiting p I] « ght at 
the time of tl tate f \\ y 
hopes th that Dal ] 
through witl far t ) 


issets t f D | n ut 
them in long-standing 

Dal-Tr S ( ()n] 

watching t 1c p nids th 
funds. S ne close to h yy 
tions It nly natural to u 


then t ft] \ ! \ h 


stock END 
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17 kinds of jobs FINISHED BY 5:00... 
on the Photostat Offset Duplicator 


What's to be duplicated in your office today? 

Air mail stationery for export—or forms on card 
stock? Both run easily on the Photostat” Offset 
Duplicator. This versatile machine handles paper in 
all kinds of weights, sizes and finishes. Your opera- 
tor makes only a simple change to go from 81” x 
11” (or larger) to postcard size. 

Need routine office forms—or high quality cir- 
culars? Just feed them into the Photostat Offset 
Masterlith Duplicator.* 

You'll get sharp, clear halftone illustrations in 
your folders. You'll get fast production on your 














color work. The exclusive removable inker lets your 
operator switch colors without wash-up. 

You save on any job you run on the Photostat 
Offset Duplicator—many customers find these 
savings pay for their equipment. 

ANY kind of job reproduces best on the Photostat 
Offset Duplicator. If you'd like a Proof-Demonstra- 
tion, send the coupon and a representative will call. 
He can also tell you about Photostat’s many con- 
venient purchase plans and help you choose the 
one that serves you best. 


ee ee | 
Photostat Corporation means all these... | 

PROJECTION nadie equipment and | 4q PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION | 
, | DEPT. BW21-1 e ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK | 

supplies ; 
ic . | > BS!D F °K & N | 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies | ‘ siD1ARY oF Itek corPoRATio | 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and | Please send a representative to give me a Proof-Demonstration of the | 
supplies | Photostat Offset Duplicator. | 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies — 
| | 
*Manufactured exclusively for Photostat Corp Se  nemonsineretrien ee 
by Whitin Machine Works, Whitinville, Mass | Add 

\aaress 














To help conquer extremes... from known to 








Electronic Cable, Military-Specification Wire and Cable, Special Defense Products, Instrumentation Cable, High- 
Frequency Cable, Shipboard Cable, Communication Wire and Cable, Control Cable, Power Cable, Cable Accessories 


the unknown, from intense heat and cold, to mechanical abuse, to attack from radiation 


and corrosive or unusual atmospheres, to extremes of voltage, current and frequency .. . there’s proven 
capability at Anaconda with industry’s broadest line of wire and cable. There’s reliability—assured by 
strict quality control. There are the modern facilities of nine plants strategically located across the 
nation. In addition, experienced engineering talent is immediately available to help you solve new and 
unusual wire and cable problems. Whether you need development samples or huge production runs of wire 
and cable—ranging from fine magnet wire to missile 


. : - = ® 
breakaway cable, ask the Man from Anaconda. Or sy IN A ( ¢ \ fh} st 

} . a hl v* > "I ‘ ? | " 7 r » * y 
call or write: The Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, -_% ‘ NEL 


i -_ \ 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. o £ WIRE & CABLES \ 








HOUR OF DECISION 


After hours? — sure You're not surprised at that because We've got a suggestion for this man (and for you, too) 

you know it’s when he (and probably you, too) concen- Attend THE MACHINE TOOL EXPOSITION 

trates on the problems which are vital to his company’s and see for yourself why Modern Machine Tool 

continued successful growth. The day is filled with pro- duction Efficiency. This exhibit, the first since 

duction crises, maintenance problems, personnel ques sponsored by The National Machine Tool Builde: 

tions, and committee meetings. It’s only now that he can ciation® and will contain eleven acres of 

really study the facts and decide what's best newest machine tools under power, ¢ 

Right now he’s reviewing his machine tool inventory metal to demonstrate 1001 ways t 

He’s amazed at how old some of his equipment ts getting costs. Can you afford to stay hon 

to be. It seems only yesterday that he signed the purchase You're also invited to PRODUCTION ENGI- 

order for it to increase his c; pacity for World War IIL. NEERING SHOW on the Navy P 

But that was 1943, seventeen years ago! No wonder main- No extra registration needed. 

tenance Is getting high and efficiency is dropping off. *The N.M.T.B.A. represents 90 
international 
Amphitheatre 

FORMULA FOR TOMORROW 


Chicago, Illinois 


Sept. G-16 


THE MACHINE TOOL EXPOSITION — 1960 


For information write to 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


2139 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. * Washington, D.C. 
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Frank O. Prior (left), retiring chairman of 
Standard of Indiana, bequeaths to Pres. J. E. 
Swearingen a streamlined, unified structure. 


Freeing the Big Boss Hands 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) last week 
announced the final blueprint for a cor 
porate reorganization designed to free 
top headuarters executives of direct 
operating responsibilities and turn the 
parent organization into a pure holding 
company on the model of the interna- 
tional oil companies. 


The reorganization, to take effect 
Jan. 1, is the culmination of a stream 


lining effort begun more than five vears 
ago and pushed vigorously by Chmn. 
Frank O. Prior (picture) in his two vears 
as chief executive. When Prior retires 
next month he will turn over to his 
successor, Pres. John E. Swearingen, a 
corporation that has been redesigned to 
permit decentralized operation with cen- 
tralized policvmaking, coordination, and 
control. 

¢ Unified—l’or the first time, all of 
Standard of Indiana’s domestic manu 
facturing, marketing, and transportation 
activities will be pulled together into a 
single nationwide operating company, 
American Oil Co. 

Amoco, which formerly operated only 
in 28 Eastern, Southern, Southwestern, 
and Western states, will absorb another 
wholly owned Indiana subsidiarv, Utah 
Oil Refining Co., and also will take over 
the operating assets of the parent com- 
pany in the 15 Midwestern states where 
Indiana itself has refined, transported 
and sold oil. 

Indiana subsidiaries other than Am 
oco will continue to handle crude oil 
exploration, production, and purchasing 
in the U.S. and abroad; pipeline trans 
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¥f domestic crude oil; manu 
] 


ind sale of petrochemicals and 
petroleum gas; and foreign re- 
ining and marketing. 


Standard of Indiana itself will be 


come “‘solely a parent company.” Its 
directors, officers, and _ staffs, without 
day-to-day operating problems, will then 
be able to concentrate on “over-all pol- 


coordination of opera- 
tions, evaluation of performance, and 
planning for future growth.” 
¢ Redesigned Symbol—One major re- 
sult will be national marketing under 
the American Oil name and _ related 
brand names and trademarks. The 
porate svmbol will be a redesigned form 
of the Standard oval and torch, first used 
in 1945 (BW—Jun.25’60,p78 New 
service stations will be “of a design uni- 
formly recognizable,” savs Indiana 

That doesn’t mean, however, that 
Indiana will give up the Standard name, 
now used on 60% of its products. In 
the 15 Midwestern states where In 
ma xclusive rights to the Stand- 
label, the company will market 


icv guidance, 


COr- 


through a Standard Oil division of 
American Oil Co. That’s to keep other 
offshoots of the old Standard Oi) or- 
ganization, dissolved in 1911, from tak- 
ing over the Standard name in Indiana’s 


territorv, where it accounts for about 


17 of the Midwest market 
Savs Prior, ““As long as the 15 states 
ire wedded to the name Standard, we 
will ] ts advantage. But with time 
the T American mat come 
us with Standard, and _ pet 















haps some day the name Standard will 
come out of the torch and oval.” 

For the long pull, Standard of !n 
diana looks to more than marketing ad 
vantages from its new corporate struc 
ture. It also expects better coordination 
of all its affiliates, unified management 
of identical functions throughout th 
U.S., and greater flexibility 


|. Patchwork Structure 


Phe drive to unify Indiana’s patch 
work corporate structure goes back a 


long way. It really got going in 1954 
when American Oil became a wholly 


owned subsidiary. 

In 1956 the parent company acquired 
full ownership of Utah Oil, a refiner 
operating in five Northwestern states 
Ihe next year, nine principal affiliate 
were consolidated into four operating 
companies. In 1958, overseas explora 
tion and production were restructured 
under Pan American International Oi] 
Corp., an affiliate of Pan American P¢ 
troleum Corp., Indiana’s oil and ga 
exploration and production subsidiary 

Early this vear, the 
tions of Standard, American, and Utah 
were consolidated into a single organiza 
tion headquartered in Chicago. Head 
quarters of the new Amoco will also be 
in Chicago, in the same building 
Indiana’s own. That will bring all th 
management groups closer together and 


research opera 


should cut the size of operating staff 
¢ Freeing the Brass—Despite this phys 
cal nearness, Indiana’s management wi 
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WHAT MAKES A 
CALCULATOR 
ACCURMTE? 





We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a u rong entry. 
The calculator that allows the smallest 
margin for operator error will actually 
prove to be the most accurate. 

The Friden SBT requires fewer manual 
keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than 
any other calculator on the market* In 
terms of day-to-day output, this makes it 
the most accurate cale ulator you can buy. 
For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- 
stration of “The Thinking Machine of 
American Business,” call Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 


your 


California. 

*This is PRACTIMATION: automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
be no other word for it. 


* rd ° 
Friden CrO™ 
A New wor 
Por Bust oe 


FRIDEN, INC., SALES 
THROUGHOUT THE 


INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 


J1.S. AND THE WORLD 
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Amoco. A major goal of 
the reorganization was to free the presi 
dent's time for policy work (with Prior’s 
retirement the post of chairman will be 
dropped and the president will be chief 
executive). Swearingen will concentrat« 
on controls and on planning 

Savs Prior, ‘““Within a vear, the pres 
dent’s job will be lighter and more con 
centrated. He will be an 


planner to a larger degre 


not operate 


inalvst and 
than ev 
before.” 


ll. Prior’s Goals 


Decentralization and delegation of 


responsibilities unde: ntral con 
trol has been Prior’s goal since he took 
over management of Pan American 


Petroleum (then Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co.) in 1931. After he became 
ird’s vice-president for production in 
1945 he set to work decentralizing the 
producing end of the 

His kind of 


ment was the first the 


ompany 
decentralized managc 


ompany had 


ever seen. “One of the obstructions | 
was forever banging into,” savs Prior 
“was the set operating rules hampering 


potentially good manage \ new ac 
quisition was sometime forced to swal 
low set operating laws of the parent 
last dotted whether the 
rules applied or not. Wherever we 
found this existing, we changed it—in 
a hurry.” 

¢ Complications—The problem of de- 
centralizing the company on a national 
basis was complicated, 
minority stock interests 
finally became a owned sub 
sidiary (with its co-founder, Jacob Blau 
stein made a Standard director), Prior 
had his first chance to decentralize mat 
keting. ‘The 
duced to eight regions 
illowed to handle their own affairs 


lowest qualified levels but 


down to the 


however, by 
When Amoco 


wholly 


23 sales divisions were r 
Local managers 
wcr're 
to the 
under broad operating policies 
by tight centralized co 
direct accountability 


enforced 


itro Dascd on 


Both districts and 


divisions were put on a profit center 


basis, each responsible for 


profitable 


running 1 


business 


The shift from regions to district 
meant more direct contact between 
inanagers and customer nee the di 


trict manager also wa ilesman. At 
the same time, division of sal by 
product was dropped. One salesman 
ould sell the whole line—fuel, gasoline 
ind chemicals—to ing ustomer 
vhereas previously ( salesmen 


? 
might call on a single account 


e Marketing Strategy—Vhere will b 


furth marketing streamlining und 
th ngle distribution arm of Amo 
Until now, American has t ed to seli 
to independent jobl vhile Stan 

ha leaned toward compan vnc 
ervice station Probably the new lool 
Feyy Amoco will be +] mn tot 


n the gi I that ic n if 
produ t in distributed to a igle 
: 


outlet 


lll. School for Talent 
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1 I r top 


¢ Nonconformist—P 


pick lst Under Pr rr ioved 
out of his starting point in h into 
the manufacturing vartment of Pan 
American Petroleun He became In 
diana’s production ice-president n 
1954 an xecut president in 
195¢ 


Priot rag 1 for his 


people to fight for their id H 
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first 
arrival 
abroad 


Kager-Beaver 
speed! 








Trust our Railway Express Eager Beavers to place your shipment aboard 
the overseas flight that gets there first. Or they'll arrange ship transport on 
One Through-Bill-of-Lading— to most anywhere in the world 


There are many more reasons for shipping via Railway Express: 


e Nationwide coverage to some 23,000 communities in the U.S 

¢ Unified, one-carrier responsibilit ll the way 

* Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
¢ Lower rates on certain shipment gregations of 300 Ibs. or more 

e Special low rates on many other nmodities 

e The kind of transportation that ts your particular needs 





Railway Express provides one complete shipping service. And, with our 


" ? z RAIL + AIR+ SEA 
long-range improvement plans well underway, we're eager to give your HIGH WAY 


shipments the thorough service you want. Call Railway Express—and see! 
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I read it 
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The 1960 Loeb Award 


for distinguished Business and Finan- 


is ry ee 


“ee 
oor a 


cial Journalism (Magazine Category) 
has been presented to Newsweek. 
Newsweek is indeed honored to re- 
ceive this award, again testifying to 
the merit of its editorial performance. 


The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 


WALL STREET, LOOKING WEST 
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In Management 


Small but Bitter Executive Minority 
Still Scowls on Psychological Job Tests 


Psychological testing, despite criticism and ridicule, 
meets with objections from only a few executives. 

This is the principal conclusion reached by Prof. 
Lewis B. Ward of the Harvard Business School after 
surveving 1,86] subscribers to the Harvard Business Re- 
view. The executives surveyed were no strangers to psy- 
chological tests—more than four-fifths had taken them 
in school, in the company, or on their own—and their re- 
actions were favorable, on the whole. 

More than half the executives said their companies 
were using psychological tests in personnel selection, 
most often for salaried jobs. Fewer than 10% actively 
disapproved of the practice—but these had strong feel- 
ings on the subject. 

One objection to psychological tests was that they 
breed conformity. Only 15% of the individuals sur- 
veyed pooh-poohed the idea that conformity was a 
business problem (nearly two-thirds of the 15° were in 
top management). Nearly half of the whole group 
felt that there was too much conformity in business 
and that tests did or could contribute to it. 

The survey did uncover some evidence that psychologi- 
cal testing hasn’t paid off for everyone. About a fourth 
of the companies that don’t use tests have tried them in 
the past for picking salaried employees. This is par- 
ticularly true of large companies. On the other hand, 
large companies are also more likely to be still using 
tests (60% of companies with more than 10,000 employ- 
ees compared to only about a third of companies with 
fewer than 100 workers). 

Feelings about psychological testing did not differ 
greatly between levels of management or between ex- 
ecutives with and without personal experience with tests. 
However, although fewer than a fourth of the top 
executives had actually taken tests themselves (com- 
pared to more than 90% of the lower middle manage- 
ment group), top executives more often found the 
experience “interesting” and “helpful.” 


General Electric Co. Takes Top Honors 
In High School Corporate Image Poll 


General Electric Co. is apparently the company that 
has been most successful in impressing American teen- 
agers. Such, at least, is the implication of a survey con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazine among 5,000 senior high 
school subscribers. 

Student replies to five out of seven questions reflecting 
corporate images put GE first. GE is the large national 
company they would most like to work for. It also is 
the company they consider leading in engineering, in 
scientific research, in atomic energy, and in missiles and 
rockets. GE even tied with Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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for third place as “the company I'd name as the leader 
in chemical research and development.” 

The only category in which GE failed to place was 
leadership in the rubber industry. That label went to 
Goodyear by a hefty margin over second-ranked U.S 
Rubber 

Du Pont also did well in the survey. It was regarded 
as the chemical R&D leader by 45% of the teenagers; 
second place Dow got only 8% of the votes. Du Pont 
placed second in scientific research generally and third 
as a company to work for, just behind General Motors. 


Utilities Rank Highest in Generosity 
When Severance Pay Is Handed Out 


Employees laid off after long service get bigger sever- 
ance payments from electric and gas utilities than from 
financial institutions or from companies in retail or 
wholesale trade, a new. National Industrial Conference 
Board study of 269 nonmanufacturers shows. ‘The 78 
utilities included in the study also turned out to be more 
gencrous, on the average, than the 259 manufacturers 
that were previously surveyed by NICB (BW—Oct.17'59, 
p158). 

Most plans in all these industry groups call for one 
or two weeks’ severance pay for the employee who is 
terminated after only one year of service. After five 
years’ service, 70% of the financial institutions still give 
two weeks’ pay or less, while nearly two-thirds of the 
utilities grant more than a month’s pay. The 25-year 
man gets a week’s pay or more for each year of service 
from nearly 60% of the utilities; two-thirds of the finan 
cial institutions would give him a month’s pay or less 
Trade companies and manufacturers fall between these 
two extremes. 

Severance pay plans in finance and trade, NICB 
points out, seem to be designed chiefly to deal with em- 
ployees who failed at the job, usually after relatively 
short service. In fact, nearly all of the financial institu- 
tions and many trade companies give severance pay to 
an emplovee who is fired; few manufacturers and utilities 
do. 

3 eo o 


One Week in School, Three on the Job 
Tried for Middle Management Courses 


Northeastern University thinks it has found the answer 
to the reluctance of companies to let middle-level man 
agers take long periods off—with pay—to attend executive 
development programs. It was this attitude that forced 
Harvard Business School to cut its middle management 


program from eight months to 17 weeks (BW—Mar.26 
’60,p173). 


Northeastern’s new seven-week executive development 
program, which will open Sept. 11 with some 40 regis- 
trants from New England and surrounding states, will 
have a staggered schedule. 

Participants will spend three weeks back on the job 
between week-long campus sessions. The idea is both 
to soften the impact of their absence on their companies 
and to let them apply their lessons between times. 
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\ cube of synthetic ruby with pecu- 


liar optical properties has enabled 


Hughes Aircraft Co. to do some things 
with light that have never been possible 
before 


e Produce a beam of light narrower 
ind more sharply focused than ever b« 
fore. The beam can be a few millionths 
of an inch across and spreads out so lit 
tle that it would only be 200 ft. 
it a distance of 1,000 miles 

e Absorb liglit of different 


frequencies, different colors in effect, 


ICTOSS 


many 


and reradiate all the light at a single 
color within one very narrow range 


of frequencies. This is called making 
the light “‘coherent.”’ 
¢ Produce an 

not possible before. 

Hughes refers to its device as a “light 
amplifier” and calls it a laser, standing 
for Light Amplification by Stimulated 
Emission of Radiation. But it is not an 


intensity of light 


102 Ry search 


THE LASER as developed by Hughes Aircraft scientists, uses a ruby to intensify light. 


Synthetic Ruby Does 
New Tricks 


ith Light 


amplifier in the electronic 
sense; in many ways it is closer in per- 


ordinary 


formance to an optical lens 

lhe laborator\ 
stage, but it promises large possibilities 
in practical use. Its tightly focused 
beam of light could be used for com 
munication which could not b« 
cepted, particularly for use in 
(he microscopic width of the beam and 
the intensity of the light should mak« 
it possible to pick off and kill individual 
bacteria or modify individual molecules 
This could be a development of major 
importance to both the drug and chem- 
ical industries. 


laser is still in th 


inter- 
space 


And used in a camera 
as a sort of lens, it might make pos- 
sible pictures of unparalleled sharpness 
taken from satellites, an improvement 
over the pictures now taken. 

¢ Form of Energy—Light is electrical 
in nature, a form of electromagnetic 
energy. This energy oscillates, in the 






stepped 
sand mi n ] if OOKC( li ( the 
end of the trail of feasibilitv—far short 
of the half 1 a billion f 
ible light 

[he first hint of fresh approach 
came in 1955, when C. H. Townes, a 
Columbia University professor, invented 
the maser (he basic principle, as de 
scribed by Townes and further eluci- 
dated by A. L. Schaw] f Bell ‘Tel 
phon Laboratories wa to utilize the 
interaction of atoms or molecules with 
electromagnetic radiation An efhcient 
maser can use this interaction to gen- 
erate clectromagnetic IVES 
¢ New Quest—W ith th it of the 
maser, it | m ent that, in 
theorv, the ime prin i 
ible to be u ichieve much higher 
frequencies, perhaps even in the optical 
rang Research teams took up th 
quest at H iwhes Aircraft, Bell Labor 
tories, an vher ising npan 
mone With a wad of g rnment 
money, the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency also contracted with Long Is 
land’s TRW, Inc to tackle further 


] 
devel ypmn¢ it or th 


In the urse of this work, Hughes 
people began investigating synthetic 
ruby crystals, hoping their electrical 


1 maser like 
result laser, OT 
the optical maser, demon- 
strated publicly for the first time last 
weck. END 


properties could be used in 


device Che was the 


which was 
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fountain of youth 
for rubber... 
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Ever present in the atmosphere is ozone . . . a deadly enemy of rubber. 
Cracking caused by this destructive element reduces the useful life of rubber 
products long before wear would have taken its toll. 

Out of UOP research has come a product that prevents ozone cracking. 

An antiozonant so effective that a small amount compounded in rubber 
prior to curing, pr les life-long protection for rubber products . . . from tires 
to gaskets to hoses 

UOP research has also led to the development and manufacture of a long line 
of catalysts, inhibitors and additives for the petroleum and food industries. 
In addition, UOF licenses 22 vital processes for producing refined petroleum 





products and high-purity petrochemicals 
UOP research is constantly broadening, and is destined to make important 


contributions to future progress. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY bes Plaines. itt..us.a 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEAN PROGRESS TOMORROW 
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NO, THAT ISN’T A FLY ON JEFFER 


It's a man who ts sealing cracks and crevices in the historic sculptures of Mount 
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Rushmore National Memorial in South Dakota. Sealing is being done 
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cost way to get 


perfectly safe because he’s supported by way 
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Armco serves the free world with 


new steels and steel products 


ACRES OF SUPERMARKET BUGGIES 


The steels of Armco’s Sheffield Division have been 
first “heat” was poured. Most of Sheffield’s 
Midwest and Southwest. They are used in 


PREVIEW OF YOUR 1961 CAR 


It's special automotive steel from Armco 

go to the growin idustries of the Division — ready to be stamped into nev 
a vast art of products from wire for ipermarket 
buggies to structural shapes. Three plants, 12 open-hearth and 


new markets since 1888 when the 
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YES—TOLL ROADS IN ITALY, TOO WHY OIL WELLS CAN’T “FLIP THEIR LIDS” 


And the same Armco Guardrail that helps make Oilmen call them “Christmas trees.” They're a much-be-valved “lid” to keep high 


pressure oi] and gas wells under control. Armco’s subsidiary, The National Supply 
Company, makes them—and almost everything else that’s used in drilling for oil and 
bring'ng it to the surface. National Supply is the world’s largest manufacturer and di 
tributor of oil field equipment. “Wherever oilmen go, National Supply goes with them 


your driving safe here at home borders many miles 
of Italian roads. Abroad. it’s available from The 
Armco International Corporation and associated 
companies serving the free world. 


Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries serve you with new steels and steel products 


From its 43,500 men and women, in 94 plants around the world, comes a growing stream of advances in products 


and 


production techniques made possible by continuous research. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO STEEL 


Armco Division - Sheffield Division - The National Sup 


Company - Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc. - The Armco Internatior 


Corporation + Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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The Soviet offensive against the U.S. is gathering momentum. Before 
long, relations between Washington and Moscow may be more embittered 
than in the worst days of Stalin’s cold war. 


This is no temporary zig in Soviet policy. Premier Khrushchev has 
launched a daring and well-coordinated plan to undermine our worldwide 
alliance system and to discredit the U.S. generally. You can see now how 
much wishful thinking there was in post-summit hopes that Khrushchev had 
torpedoed the Paris conference only because he was momentarily upset by 
the U-2 business. 


By fall, say some Western observers, the U.S. may face the threat of 
brushfire war in several spots—South Korea, Vietnam, and Iran. In the first 
two countries, Red Chinese infiltration has been stepped up, while Russian 
agents are getting in position to topple the Shah of Iran. 


Certainly, the crisis in Cuba (page 34) is bound to get worse, thanks 
to increasing Soviet intervention there. In Italy, the Communists are stirring 
up civil strife as they try to force a neutralist government on that country. 
Then, there is the constant Soviet threat hanging over Berlin. 


Even Yugoslavia is coming under Soviet pressure once more. Moscow's 
propaganda line against Tito is as harsh as it was in Stalin’s day. 


During the past week, Khrushchev really has been piling it on. 


First, he promised to back the Castro regime in Cuba to the hilt, regard- 
less of what the U.S. said or did. The Monroe Doctrine is dead, according to 
Khrushchev. 


Then the Soviet Premier announced the downing of an American RB-47 
research plane that had flown from a British base. His version of this affair 
was intended to remind the world of the U-2, and to undermine the wide- 
spread system of U.S. bases abroad. 


Khrushchey plans to use the United Nations to apply still further pres- 
sure on the U.S. At midweek, Moscow called for an emergency session of 
the Security Council to deal with the RB-47 incident. If such a session is 
held, Soviet delegates will raise the whole issue of our foreign bases, includ- 
ing Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. 


In any case they will make a big to-do about the base issue when the 
General Assembly meets this fall. And, at this session, the Russians will 
push hard for Communist China’s admission to the U.N. 


Note this, too: The Soviet press is harping once more about the imminent 
collapse of Western capitalism. It isn’t just the colonial system that is break- 
ing up, say Soviet propagandists. It’s the whole Western way of life—and 
now is the time for Communism to move in for the kill. 


The Congo began falling apart this week. Anarchy spread through the 
Congolese Army, cost the new republic its grip on wealthy Katanga Province, 
and put to flight thousands of Belgian civil servants who had offered to stay 
on to train natives in government jobs. 


Desperately seeking to restore order, Chief of State Kasavubu and 
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Premier Lumumba—a fiery anti-colonialist—sent pleas for troops to the 
U.S., Belgium, and the United Nations. At midweek, Pres. Eisenhower ruled 
out the use of American soldiers, but Belgium was considering reinforcing 
troops already in action, and U.N. Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold was asking 
the Security Council for authority to send a military force of some sort. 


For the Communists, the situation was made to order. Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev leaped right in, charging Belgium, the U.S., and other NATO 
powers with seeking to restore the new Congo state to “a colonial status 
under the guise of suppressing riots there.” He said Congo soldiers were 
“quite right” in mutinying against their officers. 


While violence against Europeans was spreading, Premier Tshombe of 
Katanga Province added to the chaos by announcing that this mineral-rich 
area would secede from the Congo. Since Katanga supplies about 60° ot 
the Congo’s income, its secession would leave the African republic on the 
brink of economic ruin. Secession also would embarrass Belgium—with 
which Tshombe wants to retain economic ties—since the Brussels govern- 
ment still is committed to a united Congo. 


India’s first general strike of government employees has caused five 
deaths and 2,000 arrests, and has partially disrupted Indian communications 
and transportation. The Praja Socialist Party, backed by Communists, called 
the strike when the Nehru government refused to meet wage demands 

At midweek, however, Prime Minister Nehru appeared to have broken 
the back of the strike. The National Guard and civilian volunteers are keep- 
ing essential services going. Moreover, not more than 25° of the Indian 
government’s 2-million employees have walked out, although there is much 
malingering on the job 


If Nehru succeeds, he will have demonstrated his government's ability 
to handle a severe crisis. Such an outcome would also repudiate Socialist 
and Communist leadership. But labor-management relations within the 
government will remain unsatisfactory. 


Prime Minister Macmillan has his hands full these days. 


This week, Macmillan had to beat down Labor protests over the RB-47 
incident without giving any real ground on the use of British bases by 
American military planes. Next, he must make some important changes in 
his Cabinet. 

Macmillan’s main problem is to pick a successor for Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Amory, who retires at the end of the month. If Selwyn Lloyd 
gets the post, a new Foreign Minister will be needed 


In reshuffling his cabinet, Macmillan won't ignore the problem of 
Britain’s relations with the six-nation European Economic Community (B\\ 
Jul.9’60,p109). If there is to be any basic change in British policy toward 
the “Six,” this would be the right time to bring some new faces into the 
European picture. 
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Flick-Reedy Corporation, Bensenville, Illinois. Architect: Zay Smith Associates; Designer, Norman Steenhoff 
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St. Raphael’s Church, Venice, Florida Waizlae Bowl, Honolulu, Hawaii Toledo Plate and Window Glass Company 
Architect: Thomas J. Madden, A.1.A. Architect: Takashi Anbe, A.1.A. Maple Heights, Ohio 


Astute buyers choose the Butler Building System— 
OVER 100,000 BUTLER BUILDINGS 


now serve American industry, commerce, and community life 


You’re in good company when you decide to build with the Butler Building System. The 
roster of big-corporation users reads like a Who’s Who of American industry. End-use 
market analysis of only 1959 Butler building orders tells a story of astonishing versatility. 
Butler buildings were purchased by 27 different kinds of industries, 23 kinds of commercial 
users, 6 types of transportation services, plus educational, religious, and fraternal organiza- 
tions, and all levels of government from federal to local. 

Pre-engineering, precision factory-fabrication and simplified construction methods — 
backed by constant technical innovation and high quality standards — have created one of 
the most universal and popular systems of building construction in use today. The Butler 
Building System offers you important advantages. Not the least of these advantages is the 
international network of experienced Butler Builders... the largest independent organiza- 
tion of its kind. Butler Builders offer single-responsibility service, a turn-key job, and even 
arrange financing. Before you build — contact your nearby Butler Builder. He is listed in 
the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. » Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mc¢. « Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio «+ Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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U.S. Bids for Latin Support 


@ Pres. Eisenhower outlines a new program of aid 


to speed up economic development in Latin American countries. 


@ But Cuba pointedly is left off the list of nations 


that will benefit. 


@ Size of program has not been detailed, but it en- 
visages private U.S. investment as well as government loans. 


Last week Pres. Eisenhower applied 
a stick to Castro by cutting Cuba’s su- 
gar quota. This week he ordered a 
carrot for the rest of Latin America 
a new aid program that is to be tailored 
to the growing demand all over Latin 
America for higher living standards and 
social reforms. 

The President said such a move has 
been under consideration in Washing- 
ton for months. But government ofh- 
cials in Washington this week left no 
doubt the actual announcement was 
made on the spur of the moment in 
Newport, as  U.S.-Cuba _ relations 
worsened (page 34). When Eisen- 
hower said the plan was designed to 
benefit those nations that “show a 
willingness to cooperate” with the U.S., 
he pointedly exempted Cuba. 

The President refused to outline dol- 
lars-and-cents details of the new aid 
program, or to say when he would send 
it to Congress for approval. However, 
officials in Washington expect it to be 
submitted to the extra session next 
month. Then, it is to be presented to 
the Organization of American States 
at a conference in Bogota on Sept. 5. 
¢ The Aims—The programs will have 
two broad goals: 

¢ Raising living standards as fast 
as possible through such basic projects 
as agricultural development, irrigation, 
power, housing, education, and sani- 
tation. These projects will requir 
additional public funds on a govern- 
ment-to-government loan or grant basis. 
Specifically, Eisenhower is expected to 
ask Congress to boost the U.S. contri 
butions to the new $1-billion Inter 
American Development Bank and _ to 
raise the $700-million budget for the 
Development Loan Fund. 

e Expanding the “national prod- 
uct” of each Latin American nation 
This long-range goal will require stead\ 
industrial development, diversification, 
and expansion of exports, with the 
stimulus coming largely from increased 
private U.S. investment and trade in 
Latin America. U.S. commercial 
banks, and Washington’s Export-Im- 
port Bank, would provide the financing 
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Pres. Eisenhower deliberately refused 
to outline the program in detail for two 
reasons. First, Administration foreign 
economic planners have not vet de- 
cided the extent of Latin American 
needs and desires, let alone how much 
it will cost to meet them. Nor has it 
been decided just how to administer 
the program. 

Secondly, the President is faced with 
a Congressional session in August that 
will have its eve glued on the political 
campaign. Washington officials say 
Eisenhower wants to leave his ideas 
broad enough so the new President can 
shape the program as he sees fit 
e Mixed Reaction—Initial reaction to 
the plan was mixed. Privately, several 
delegates and Latin American officials 
in Washington accuse the U. S. of “bad 
timing.” They charge the plan would 
appear a payoff for supporting Wash- 
ington’s anti-Castro position. Brazilian 
Pres. Kubitschek apparently regards the 
program as too little and too late, 
though he immediately hailed the an- 
nouncement “‘as something constructive 
being done toward [hemisphere] unity 
ind understanding.” 

In fact, our predicament in Cuba 
means that the U.S. will have a rela- 
tively weak hand in negotiating an aid 
program with the Latin American na- 
tions—far weaker than Washington 
would have had a vear ago. As things 
stand in the Hemisphere today, the 
recipients have the strongest bargaining 
position, and that could spell trouble 
for the donor. 
¢ Long-Standing Appeal—The new pro- 
gram is a response to longtime Latin 
(American pleas for an aid program. 
Recommendations to this effect were 
made by the 21-members of the OAS in 
Washington last spring, following Bra- 
zilian Pres. Kubitschek’s 1958 call for 
an “Operation Pan America.” 

The new program also springs from 
visits of the President’s brother, Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, and the President 
himself to Latin America last vear. But 
more important has been the recent 
feeling of some State Dept. officials 
that something “had better be done 


quick.” Among them: Undersecy. C. 
Douglas Dillon, Asst. Secy. for Eco- 
nomic Affairs ‘Thomas Mann, and Roy 
R. Rubottom, Jr., his counterpart for 
Latin American affairs. 

Such a program also has been urged 
by Latin American leaders openly 
friendly to the U.S.—men like Colom- 
bia’s Pres. Lleras Camargo and Peru’s 
Prime Minister Pedro Beltran. It is 
their countries, and others such as 
Bolivia, which are relatively underdevel- 
oped even by Latin American stand- 
ards, that will benefit more than, sav, 
Argentina and Venezuela. Brazil, 
however, is sure to benefit. 
¢ Uneasiness—Yet some U.S. officials 
are uneasy over the plan’s prospects for 
success. One spokesman fears that the 
program’s stress on social and political 
reform may make it look as if Wash 
ington is taking on “too much respon- 
sibility” for the most sensitive of Latin 
American issues. Another bluntly pre- 
dicts that Latin Americans will expect 
more than they will actually get. 

No one vet has a firm idea of what 
it will mean—in dollars and cents—to 
U.S. aid, invesment, and trade in Latin 
America. 

Economic aid has run $100-million 
annually for the last five years. Best 
estimates are that this figure, plus the 
$750-million U.S. subscription to the 
Inter-American Bank, will be boosted 
no more than 25%. 

U.S. private investment in Latin 
America has been growing fast—at a 
recent annual rate of about $600-mil- 
lion. (It now totals nearly $10-billion.) 
But private investment is not expected 
to get a quick boost from the new 
program. 
¢ Impact on Trade—The program may 
have its most far-reaching effects on the 
U.S. in the trade area. For one thing, 
it practically precludes pending Con- 
gressional moves to boost import duties 
on lead and zinc, which are important 
export products for Mexico and Peru 
For another, the program opens up the 
possibility that the Export-Import Bank 
will liberalize its project loans and ex- 
porter credits to Latin America. ‘To- 
gether, these have been running at 
$156-million a vear for sometime. 

The new aid program is neither a 
“Marshall Plan” for postwar reconstruc- 
tion nora “Point Four” program of tech- 
nical assistance. It is a special kind of 
development program under which the 
DLF, perhaps jointly with the Ex-Im 
Bank, will pour more money into basic 
industrial projects in Latin America. 
And this, of course, eventually will give 
U.S. exports a shot in the arm. END 
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Henry J. Blackford, Jr., Branch Mgr., | 
—_ | Ray K. Deems, President, Friedman-Deems 
) Alex Brown and Sons, Investment Securities, : 
, and Associates, Columbus, Ohio: 
= Spartanburg, South Carolina: | 
| 
“For years, we have been waiting for telephone equip- | “We do 90% of our real estate business by telephon 
ment like the Call Director. We have it now—and I and our new Call Director phones and intercom sys 
can tell you it’s doing a fine job for us. Our salesmen tem have really streamlined our operations. We nov 
can take calls on any of our eleven lines and handle ; handle more accounts than ever, and do it faster 
a lot more calls. We’re really enthusiastic about the | without adding new people or office space. We figure 
new service, and so are our customers.” | the new system saves us $225-plus ps 7 
| 
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R. L. Getten, Midway Loan Company, The Call Director tel phone wW ith Bell Syste m 


- St. Paul, Minnesota: intercom could give your business a boost, too. 


Why not call your Bell Telephone business office 
, “1 9 1) :; 

, . : : y or detalis: ¢# ‘epresentative Wu IS al 
weren’t big enough for a switchboard. Your proposal for details? A representative will visit you at 
of Call Director telephones with intercom really solved 
our problem. Now we’re giving customers the service 


your convenience. No obligation, of course. 


they deserve—and can expand as needed by simply 
using the Call Director’s extra pushbuttons. Congratu- 
lations on the Call Director. It’s terrific!’’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 4:5, 
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RED CHINA 


Symbol of Red China's Drives 


City of Lanchow reflects 
shifts of population, stress on 
transport, oil, farming. It also 
mirrors tensions, ruthlessness. 


In the “Middle West” of Com 
munist China, near the end of the 
Great Wall, is a city called Lanchow. 
Perhaps no citv in all China today so 
reflects the ambitions of the nation’s 
Communist leaders as does this one. 
The Reds are striving to spread China’s 
650-million people over a wider area, to 
industrialize the nation and exploit its 
natural resources, and to open up new 
lands for igriculture 

In this “Great I eap Forward,” as the 
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OUTER MONGOLIA 


Communists call their program, Lan- 
chow figures prominently: 

¢In the last 10 vears, its popula- 
tion has increased five-fold; most of the 
gain by immigration from other parts of 
China 

e Lanchow is the center of a new 
railroad, road, and air transport system 
that is penetrating into the outer 
provinces of ‘T’singhai, Tibet, Singkiang, 
and Inner Mongolia. 

e Within the last vear, Lanchow 
has put into operation petroleum and 
petro-chemical complexes and_ their 
incillarv industries. 

e The Communists claim to have 
expanded wheat and cotton growing in 
the regi 
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ambitions, so it reflects China’s internal 
strains and the ruthlessness with which 
its leaders are driving for economic de- 
velopment. The Chinese capital in- 
vested in Lanchow was sweated out of 
other parts of China and much of the 
new industrial city is being constructed 
with regimented labor “communes.” 
Lanchow also reflects the assistance 
China is getting from Russia. A good 
part of the equipment and technicians 
to install it came from the Soviet Union 
and its East European satellites. ‘The 
railroad building will help pull Russia 
and China closer together. 
e Friction Areas—The city also in- 
dicates some of the strains in the Sino- 
Soviet alliance. The push into Sing- 
kiang and toward Russian-dominated 
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is the latest development in Vitro’s nuclear activity. Vitro today produces laboratory quantities of 


uranium carbide. With the completion of new production facilities, it will be the world’s first com- 
mercial supplier of this spherical U-C, which offers ideal reactive and heat properties for atomic power 
reactors. Vitro’s current nuclear program starts with mining uranium ore in Wyoming, producing 
both uranium concentrates in Salt Lake City for AEC and other nuclear chemicals at Chattanooga. 
Recently, these operations have been expanded to include beryllium ore. Vitro, growing in electronics, 


chemical development and facilities engineering/management, continues as a leader in nuclear energy 
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Outer Mongolia does not sit well with 
the Sovicts, who have covetous eves on 
the minerals and oil in those regions 

Lanchow is the gatewav to central 
Asia. It lies astride the ancient Silk 
Route over which passed porcelains, 
jade, perfume, and silk to the Mediter 
ranean world. Marco Polo passed 
through Lanchow on the wav to the 
court of Kublai Khan. When the Arabs 
and Europeans opened up the sea 
routes to China, this commerce fell off 

China’s 20th centurv reformers have 
i] thought the reconstruction of Lan 
chow essential to developing the west 
ern regions. But political and economic 
instabilitv from the fall of the Manchus 
in 1912 until the ascendancy of the 
Communists in 1949 prevented them 
from doing anvthing about it. 

In 1949, most of China’s population 
ind over 75% of its industry was con 
centrated in seven provinces along th« 
seacoast. The Communists set about to 
change this by spreading inland. So far, 
thev have been only slightly successful 
The coastal areas still have 65% of in 
dustrial production. 
¢ Faster Pace—The pace, according to 
the Reds, is picking up. Before the 
took over, Lanchow was a citv of 200, 
000. ‘Today, it holds 1-million. By 1962, 
the Chinese claim it will have 2.4 
million. Hong Kong observers estimate 
that 95% of the increased population 
ire people brought in from eastern 
China as workers in the 188 plants that 
have been built in the area. 

Crucial to all the Communist plans 
is transportation. Before 1952, Lan 
chow was 215 miles from a railroad 
That vear, it became the terminus of a 
route connecting with the railroad net- 
work of eastern China. Another line has 
been built to Paotow, where the Rus- 
sians are building a 3-million ton steel 
mill for the Chinese. Still another line, 
750 miles long, is being built into the 
lsaidam Basin, the site of important 
new oil cliscoveries. 

* Singkiang Road—The most important 
rail line is now under construction from 
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VAST EMPTINESS of north-central China is pierced by this 51-mile complet 


Lanchow across Singkiang. It will 
stretch 1,500 miles across 10,000-ft. 
mountain ranges and a corner of the 
Gobi Desert to meet the Soviet ‘Turke- 
stan-Siberian railroad in Russia. The 
track-laving is about half-completed and 
the line is carrying crude oil from Yu 
men to a Lanchow refinery. Eventually, 
1 pipeline will run parallel 

This rail line takes the shortest route 
between China and Soviet Central Asia. 
Russian and Chinese shipments will 
iwoid the long detour now necessar\ 
through the Manchurian railway svstem 
Outer Mongolia to the Rus 
sian ‘Trans-Siberian Railway. The line 
is being built under fierce conditions 
There are no local sources of food o1 
fuel and the fluctuations of temperature 
ire among the worst in the world 

Lanchow is also a take-off point for 
libet. A truck route that climbs onto 
the Tsinghai plateau and then wends 
tortuously across the mountains of Tibet 
is the supply route of Chinese troops 


OT acTOSSs 


occupving Tibet and moving across the 
Indian border. Every load of food and 
ymmunition that arrives in Lhasa, Tibet, 
must travel over a route that covers 
2.000 miles of wild country 


¢ Flying Base—Air transport is begin- 


ning to use Lanchow as a base. A Lan- 
chow refin was, in part, constructed 
with equipment brought in by air from 
Russia and assembled in the city 

The chief industrial development 
centering in Lanchow is a_ petroleum 
complex In Lanchow itself, — the 
Russians designed and supplied most of 
the materials for a refinerv, which went 
on stream several months ago. Its ca 
pacity of l-million tons annually is 
twice as large as all the rest of China’s 
previous refining capacity. Japanese visi- 
tors to the plant sav it is indeed a 
modern plant, although one Japanes« 


nan savs it is about the size and 
technical level of an “upper 
sized” Japanese refinery. 

The Lanchow petroleum industry is 
vital to China. Except for oil made 
from shale in Manchuria, China has 


business! 


middle- 


ed stretch of the 292-mile Lanchow-Paotow railroad. 


had to rely on Russian oil shipped via 
Suez to eastern Chinese ports. In 1958, 
this amounted to 2.3-million tons, tak 
ing much of Russia’s economic aid ship- 
ments, for which China must pay with 
exports, mostly agricultural products 
¢ Karamai Oil—The Lanchow refiner 
is processing crude from nearby fields, 
the Yumen fields, and some from 
T’saidam. The Chinese hope eventualls 
to bring crude by rail from the Karamai 
fields, near the Soviet border. The 
Russians began exploitation of thos¢ 
fields during World War IT but turned 
them over to the Chinese in 1955 
Since the rail line to China is incom- 
plete, this oil is still going to Russia 

In Lanchow, the refinery is aug- 
mented by a plant producing oil drill- 
ing and refinery equipment. A_petro- 
chemical plant has been set up with 
Russian help to produce fertilizers and 
according to Communist claims, will 
ilso produce synthetic rubber. There is 
also an East German-built cement 
plant. In neighboring regions, the 
Russians have built seven thermocle: 
tric plants. In 1961, thev will complete 
a 1-million kw. hydroelectric plant 
¢ Irrigation—Agriculture is now being 
pushed around Lanchow with almost 
the same intensitv as industrialization 
The citv is situated near the end of 
China’s green area, near the bend in the 
Yellow River where it turns north. Be- 
vond that is China’s famous loess—th« 
drv but fertile loam that has been blow- 
ing eastward for centuries, giving the 
Yellow River plain its fertility Vhe 
Communists are trving to keep this soil 
down by irrigation and claim to have 
raised the amount of irrigated land 
around Lanchow from 10% to 30%. 

The Chinese say that irrigation and 
land reclamation are necessary not onl 
to increase farmland but to halt the 
creeping into arable land of the Gobi 
Desert, which lies north bevond thx 
loess. The Communists estimate that 
the desert is advancing four to 50 vard 
innually. Labor battalions are trving t 
stop crosion by planting tt END 
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The Bama Company, Birmingham, Ala., and Houston, Texas, a major manufacturer of preserves, peanut 
butter, mayonnaise, delights consumers with fine products. The company delights its 123 employees and 
their dependents with modern Group Insurance designed by New York Life, including life, weekly 
indemnity and medical care coverages. ; 

























THE BAMA COMPANY CONFIRMS: 


New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Like Bama Company, more and more companies are company can draw upon New York Life’s broad experi- 
learning the value of Group Insurance custom-planned ence in custom-planning Group Insurance Programs. Sim- 
by New York Life. Briefly, here’s why: ply call your agent or broker. Or write: New York Life 

Group Insurance helps you hold key personnel. It gives Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
employees and their dependents greater financial security. (In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


It helps you attract high-grade employees. Because of its 

definite value as a morale builder, a Group Plan helps you 

stimulate creativity, increase production, and further your N EW YO FR “Ke Li FE 

company’s reputation as ‘ta good place to work. LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE clic) 
A successful Group Insurance Program fits the coverage — 

to the company, assuring that the Plan will fulfill its objec- 


tives, and be flexible, economical, easy to administer. Your Annuities « Accident & Sick ra e F Pla 
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In Business Abroad 


Rioting in Katanga Province in Congo 


Forces Cutback in Mining Operations 


Anarchy in the mineral-rich Congo has forced a major 
cutback in mining operations. 

After rioting in the newly independent republic (BW— 
Jun.25°60,p102) spread to Katanga Province, Belgian- 
owned Union Miniere du Haut Katanga (UMK)—the 
major copper and cobalt producer—closed down most 
operations at midweek. 

At the same time, Katanga--by far the wealthiest re- 
gion in the Congo—announced that it would secede from 
the republic, stating that it would retain economic ties 
with Belgium. What this meant for UMK and world 
buyers was unclear. Katanga ranks high as a producer of 
copper, cobalt, uranium, zinc, germanium, radium, and 
industrial diamonds. 

UMR’s decision to halt production immediately hiked 
copper prices, since its annual production of 276,000 
tons is about 74° of world output. 

If the stoppage continues, observers savy, UMk’s chief 
copper buvers—Belgium and France—will start looking to 
the U.S. and Britain. In the past, U.S. companies have 
turned to the Congo when strikes have shut down domes- 
tic mines. 

Furthermore, a cobalt shortage may develop since 
Katanga’s production accounted for about 60% of world 
output and there are relatively few alternate sources. 
UMK officials hope, of course, that production will be 
resumed in the near future. 

What forced UMK to shut down was not clear at 
midweek. ‘There were reports that rebel Congo soldiers 
had murdered a number of UMK officials at mine sites. 

The mining company, which employs about 20,000 
\fricans, had planned to spend more than $20-million 
a year over the next 12 vears to expand facilities in the 
Congo. Annual sales have been running about $200- 
million. 


Western Oil Companies Try to Block 


Sale of Russian Crude to India 


After refusing an Indian request to refine cut-rate 
Soviet crude oil, three Western oi] companies were try- 
ing at midweek to negotiate a new arrangement with the 
New Delhi government. 

The three corporations—Caltex and Standard-Vacuum 
of the U.S. and Burmah-Shell of Britain—are willing to 
make concessions that would relieve the strain on India’s 
foreign exchange reserves. 

Although the Russians are offering crude at 10% to 
15% below world market prices, their big inducement 
is their willingness to accept payment in rupees, which 
would be used by Moscow for purchases from India. 

Under existing agreements, the Western companies 
have the right to process whatever crude oil they wish 
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provided that Indian-produced crude will be refined 
when available. By making their own crude more at- 
tractive, however, the Western companies might take 
some of the charm out of the Soviet ofter. 

A precedent for refusing to refine Soviet crude was 
set in Cuba by Jersey Standard, Texaco, and the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group. In retaliation, the Castro govern 
ment seized the refineries. If India takes any action, it 
is expected to be far more moderate. 


U.S. Company Joins With French to Sell 


Control Computers in Common Market 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge has set up a Paris 
subsidiary with two French companies to manufacture 
and sell industrial control computers in the European 
Common Market. 

The U.S. corporation has 51% interest in the new 
company, Compagnie Europeenne d’Automatisme Elec- 
tronique, whose initial capitalization is $1.5-million. 
French partners are Compagnie Generale de Telegraphic 
Sans Fil (CSF) and Intertechnique of France. 


West Germany’s Loan to World Bank 


Boosts Funds for Foreign Development 


The West German Bundesbank, whose foreign ec 
change reserves have reached $6.5-billion, is lending th 
World Bank some $240-million, half in dollars and ha}! 
in deutschemarks, which can be converted into any othe: 
currency. 

With these new resources, the World Bank will have 
additional funds available for assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries. Moreover, the 12-vear loan is being 
made at 44% interest. This will enable the World 
Rank to reduce its interest on loans from 6% to 53%. 

The loan, which is the World Bank’s largest borrow- 
ing since a 1947 bond issue in the U.S., comes in the 
wake of U.S. criticism of West Germany for not pulling 
its weight in foreign development programs. 

In the past three years, West Germany has supplied 
more than half of the $1.3-billion borrowed by the 
World Bank. 

India is likely to be the first country to benefit by the 
World Bank’s new 53% interest rate. In a few weeks 
it will receive a loan of up to $70-million to finance rail- 
roads. 


Yugoslavs Order More Tractors in Canada 


Yugoslavia has ordered $10-million worth of tractors 
and farm machinery from Massey-Ferguson, bringing the 
Canadian company’s trade with Yugoslavia to $50-mil- 
lion since 1955. 

The order, for 5,900 tractors and a quantity of equip- 
ment, calls for deliverv before the vear’s end. In the 
past five years, \lassev-Ferguson has supplied Yugoslavia 
with more than 15,000 tractors and other machinery 
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Teletype manufactures 
for continuous performance 


Continuous performance is traditional with Teletype message 
and data communications equipment. For example, a Teletype 
Model 28 printer—test-run on a round-the-clock basis at 100 words 
per minute—operated continuously, hour after hour, for a total of 
1,500 hours, printed 9,000,000 words! At the end of this exhaustive 
test, the machine was still functioning smoothly and steadily. 
In maintaining its tradition of quality, Teletype’s 
manufacturing methods play a major role. Specialized machine 
tools, like the jig grinder shown above, selective heat-treating FREE Model 28 line f 
processes, electronic measuring devices—these are part of a a 
manufacturing technique that insures consistent quality 


When you select Teletype equipment to speed your 
communications and cut your paperwork costs, you can be sure 
of dependable, trouble-free performance. Teletype Corporation 
makes this equipment for the Bell System and others who require 
the utmost reliability from their data communications systems. 


e Western Electric Company 
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Playingthe ForeignMoney Market 


Hans Pirquet, the young man pic- 
tured at right, plays a new role in Amer- 
ican industry. He works full time as 
foreign exchange trader for American 
Metal Climax, Inc. 

It’s a job that most sompanies let 
their bankers do for them. But Amer- 
ican Metal Climax, a leading producer 
and processor of nonferrous metals 
(1959 sales: $668-million) with a big 
stake in business abroad, has trained 
Pirquet in the intricacies of foreign ex- 
change trading because it wants its own 
“ear to the ground” in the complex and 


mercurial international money mar- 
ket. 
¢ Triple—Actually, the market that 


Pirquet has to follow is not one market, 
but three. And all three constantly in- 
teract with each other: 

e There’s the day-to-day trading in 
foreign exchange, as companies buy 
pounds, Deutschemarks, francs, or any 
one of fifty other currencies to settle 
routine commercial transactions. 

e There’s interest arbitrage, which 
is the shifting of money from one 
international financial center to another 
in search of the highest possible inter- 
est rates on short-term investments. 

e There are long-term capital 
movements—for example when Amer- 
icans buy stocks in Germany or Hol- 
land, or the City of Montreal floats a 
bond issue in the New York capital 
market. 
¢ Increasing Stake—Many U.S. com- 
panies, even those with reputations for 
shrewd money management (BW — 
Apr.16’60,p+3), still prefer to keep their 
cash close to home, rather than get 
into the swift currents of these inter- 
national money movements. Thev feel 
they’d rather eliminate virtually all risk 
from their short-term investments, even 
if that means giving up better vields 
available overseas. 

But an increasing number of U.S 
corporations—particularly those with a 
sizable stake overseas, such as American 
Metal and Standard-Vacuum Qil—are 
showing a willingness to take advantage 
of the higher vields in the international 
money market. And as U.S. corporate 
treasurers become more sophisticated in 
shifting their funds from one financial 
center to another, the impact of this 
“hot money” on foreign exchange prices 
will become more pronounced. 
¢ Deep in It—American Metal Climax 
is deeper into it than most; directly or 
indirectly, it is involved in all three as- 
pects of the international money mar- 
ket. Much of its copper comes from 
sterling areas in Africa, so it is buving 
and selling sterling all the time. It 
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COMPANY foreign exchange trader is new role, as U.S. companies seek higher yields 
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abroad; American Metal Climax’ Hans Pirquet trades $2.1-million sterling a day. 


aggressively seeks maximum return on 
its short-term investments, and to do 
this will shift its funds from New York 
to ‘Toronto or London, wherever the 
rate is most advantageous. And it has a 
big equity stake in numerous African 
mining companies; so it has a big inflow 
of dividends from overseas. 

In all these operations it wants the 
best possible prices in its foreign ex- 


change trading. It’s true that price 
changes in the foreign exchange market 
ire most often measured in tiny frac- 


But when millions of 
dollars are involved, these small changes 
make a big difference. 


tions of a cent. 


|. Volatile Market 


Ihe international money market is 
centered in New York, London, and 
l‘oronto, and to a lesser extent in Paris, 
Frankfurt, and Zurich. A big volume 
of exchange trading among the centers 
is traditional, but the present market 
in short-term investments has blos- 
somed only since the end of 1958, when 
the major European currencies were 
made convertible. It’s a constantly shift- 
ing market, as investors—usually sophis- 
ticated European bankers—hunt for the 
highest possible vields on their short- 
term funds 
e Current 
was from 


flow 
and 


Flow—This week the 
New York to London 


Frankfurt, where short-term money rates 
ibove the level prevailing in 


ire well 





New York. London sources say it is the 
largest international money movement 
since 1957. That was after the British 
boosted their bank rate to 7% to block 
a threatened run on sterling following 
the Suez crisis. 

The rapid flow this time follows the 
boost in the bank rates of both Britain 
and Germany (from 5% to 6% and 
from 4% to 5%, respectively), at a 
time when the Iederal Reserve was low 
ering the U.S. discount rate from 4‘ 
to 34%. The big spread between these 
rates is what makes shifting funds to the 
European centers so attractive. 
¢ Role of Central Banks—llows such 
as this are reflected in the foreign ex 
change markets, which price each cu 
rency in terms of others, according to 
the balance of supply and demand at 
the moment. The big central banks of 
the free world naturally want to keep 
foreign exchange trading on an even 
keel, and so thev often discreetly inter- 
vene in this trading to keep orderly 
markets in their currencies, and to pre 
vent prices from getting out of line 

Under the International Monetar 
Fund agreement, currencies have a “pat 
value” that’s defined in terms of the 
U.S. dollar. Most central banks allow 
the spot—immediate delivery—price for 
their currency to fluctuate fairly freel 
within limits of #% on either side of 
par. But if the market price 
high, then the bank will sell its currency 
in order to hold down the price. That 


} 
gets tt 
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Yoder Tube Mills 
speed tailpipe production 
at AP Parts Corporation 


The AP Parts Corporation (Toledo, 
Ohio), world’s largest producer of 
replacement mufflers and tailpipes, 
uses 2 YODER Tube Mills to produce 
more than 300 ft. of 134”, 17%” and 2” 
tubing per minute. 


According to Mr. John Grindle, Plant 
Engineer, the two-man operated 
YODER Mills are vital to the produc- 
tion of the entire plant. “YODER Tube 
Mills earn their keep daily. They are 
easy to set up, maintain and operate 
...the welds are clean and uniform. 
We depend on them for constant 
quality, high production and mini- 
mum downtime”. 

The YODER Tube Mills at AP Parts 
exemplify the production economies 
and dependability of all YODER-built 
equipment, whether it be Pipe and 
Tube Mills, Cold Roll-Forming 
Machinery or Slitting Equipment. 

If your products require ferrous or 
non-ferrous pipe or tubing, from 14” 
to 26” diameters, there isa YODER Mill 
designed to produce it economically, 
accurately and efficiently. 


For complete information on YODER 
Pipe or Tube Mills... write for the 
fully illustrated, 88 page YODER Tube 
Mill Book ...it is yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


“- PIPE AND 
TUBE MILLS 


(ferrous or non-ferrous) 











is what the Bundesbank, the West Ger 
man central bank, has been doing to 
keep the Deutschemark at its upper 
limit of $.2398 4. 

Conversely, a central bank will inter 


vene and buy its currency if the dis 
count from par gets too great. (Th 
IMF also stands ready to assist coun 
tries in case of major foreign exchang¢ 


Crisis.) 
e Traders’ Hunting Ground—There’s 
another side to exchange trading as 
well—the forward exchange market 
where trading 
specified future date. Here central bank 
intervention is rare, and prices, becaus¢ 
of the greater risk in future trading, 
move more widely. Part of the buving 
and selling in the forward market comes 
from corporations that have contracts 
for future purchase or delivery of goods 
md want to nail down their foreign 
exchange cost. 

lhe forward market is also the happ\ 
hunting ground of the professional for 
eign exchange because of 
the wide price 
widely used to “hedge” international 
money market investments. By selling 
forward at the same time that vou buy 
spot, vou are protected against a price 
decline. And when there’s an attractive 
spread in interest rates—as there is be- 
tween New York and London right now 
then the gap between spot and for- 
ward rates widens, principally due to 
forward selling. 


s for deliverv at some 


speculatot 


movements—and is 


ll. Tricks of the Trader 


Though more and more U.S 
panies are getting into foreign exchange 
trading in one way o1 Ameti- 
can Metal Climax is unusual in having 
its own foreign exchange trader. Many 
foreign exchange men sav the com 
pany’s international money business 
could be handled as well bv veteran 
commercial bank foreign exchange 
traders. That is the wav most companies 
prefer to operate. But American Metal 
thinks that with its own trader on the 
job, it can more readily spot kev shifts 
in foreign exchange trading 

Its concern with monetary develop 
ments all over the world in instance 
of the growing recognition by U.S 
corporate financial men that what hap 
pens in the City in London can_ be 
just as important is gvrations in the 
Wall Street monev market. As more 
U.S. corporations do business 
it’s clear thev will have to keep closet 


com- 


nother, 


OVCTSCaS 


tabs on the whole international money 
market 
American Metal’s attitude reflects 


this thinking. It has verv large holdings 
in metals companies abroad, and on an 
average day, Pirquet estimates that he 
buys and sells about £750,000 in British 
sterling (S2.1-million) in addition to a 


big volume in other miscellaneou 


currenci This isn’t high in compari 
, 1 7 P 

m with ti , ] rk for y 

son with th r-all New \ foreign 

exchang t. wh th ne on 

a busy dav has been estimated as high 

as $100-million But it i lot fo n 


compan 
e Busy Season—Right now, Pirquct is 


busi r th ) , 7 za 4 


to sten n th \ t the r reserve mee 
West Germany 
But it wv ’ important sin it 


emp! 


When knox way around 


15 just vhat Ame in Metal h don 
It has bought British Treasut in 
quantity v >/-million vorth 
in three weel 

e Hedge—But th peration isn t that 


simp] 


a “forward” 
maturity dat f the bills th im<¢ 
imount 
dollars—_that it invested in the bills 
When the British bills mature 
ire sim] ransferrec ie ho 
the forward nivact who in. turn & 
live d 

he h ng peration l ( 
vield that American Metal gets on its 
British Treasuries, since sterling futures 


1] ; 


I 
] ( 


Vie 


\¢ 
the spot deliver t figui 
ing in tl t of the hedge, A n 
Metal get 1% n n the British 


1] 


mean 
¢ Bagful—Th international mon 
= SES 


ti ice I 
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of : 
de- You’re standing in the heart of the second largest 
market of the West —in the rich, open land of 
the Washington State, where new industries are 
its blossoming as fast as our famous apples. 
res A million people have jobs. New plants are 
mM rising in fields ranging from plastics to pleasure 
ur boats, chemicals to containers, tin cans to textiles. 
in And the boom is just beginning. 
ish By 1970 there will be 800,000 more customers 
ga for you in Washington State alone, a market of 
int ten million people within a 500-mile radius of 
his your plant. Alaska, Hawaii, the Orient and all the 
rest of the West are within your easy reach. 
lev Living is good in this green land, for people and 
ig: for industry. You'll find labor more productive 
ies by far than the national average, taxes more 
1eV favorable than elsewhere in the West, power more 
Da- abundant and at lower rates than anywhere in : 
lax the U. S. With room, resources and expanding markets all available here, 
‘ ° Aluminum Co. of America is adding new furnaces and other facilities 
n- There’s room here, and boom here, for you to to this modern smelter at Wenatchee, Wash., one of two large Alcoa 
nd come and grow. ie =? = in the state _ cost ag —— ~ water and excep 
: A bald fracethe._ ‘ama voaperimion ema made Winhngion © sami cone — 
1a a here, humming to keep pace with the booming growth. 
ine GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
as 
irs, 


1c. For your free copy of ‘‘BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND INDUSTRIAL SITE INVENTORY” STAT ef ‘@) e WAS nn i N GT '@] N 
| write to Sam Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, Washington State Department of Commerce 
ee and Economic Development, General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington. 
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ness systems or general copying; you 
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CALL THE BRUNING MAN. 


Modern Bruning Copyflex copying 
machines eliminate one of the big- 

gest wastes in business today—slow, 
costly clerical transcription! 
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from paying interest on new foreign 
deposits when the Bundesbank raised its 
rate to 5% in early June, but banks in 
Holland, France, and England are still 
ictively soliciting these funds. Accord- 
ing to Vincent Poma, manager of the 
foreign exchange department at the 
Bank of America International in New 
York, an active market exists 2 
European banks in these “Eurodollar” 
accounts. So far, the biggest suppliers 
of these Eurodollars are European com- 
panies that hold big dollar balances, 
but aren’t satisfied with the rates that 
U.S. banks pay. Under the Federal 
Reserve’s Regulation QO, banks are lim- 
ited to 3%. 

e One of the largest U.S. textile 
companies, which has a big overseas 
business, reverses the operation: It 
is borrowing pounds sterling on a 
short-term basis in London. The nomi- 
nal cost of this borrowing is 53% 


mong 


FG ZX —well 
over the U.S. prime rate of 5%. How- 
ever, when a U.S. company borrows 
sterling—rather than invests—the dis- 
count on forward delivery sterling works 
in its favor. If you knock 2% off the 
53% rate, and figure in the fact that 
British banks don’t require compensat- 
ing balances, the net cost of borrowing 
in England is about 2% less than com- 
parable U.S. rates 
e Limited—So far, only a few U.S. cor- 
porations are aggressively searching the 
international money market for attrac- 
tive investment and borrowing opportu- 
nities. Allen Christelow, treasurer of 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., recalls that 
at a recent American Management Assn. 
seminar of corporate financial men, very 
few had ever heard of interest arbitrage, 
or were aware that there are often at- 
tractive opportunities for short-term in- 
vestment outside the U.S 

Though this reluctance to invest over- 
seas seems to be weakening, particularly 
as European economies and currencies 
grow stronger, it doesn’t appear likely 
that very many other U.S. corporations 
are ready to go so far as American Metal 
Climax, and put a full-time foreign ex- 
change trader on their staffs. For one 
thing, seasoned traders are hard to find; 
for another, the specialized service in 
foreign exchange that a corporation can 
get from its bank is hard to beat 

Some banks say that thev are willing 
to operate their foreign exchange at a 
loss, if necessary of. the other 
commercial banking business that it 
brings in 


bec tus 


Ill. Current Opportunities 


Nevertheless, Alfred J. Stern, who 
writes a news letter on foreign exchange, 
goes so far as to predict that by the 
end of the vear “it will be the rare 
large company that has not participated 
in this type of transaction (buying 
British Treasury bills 


Stern mav be erenthusiastic in his 
ippraisal. But the current sharp impact 
on the foreign exchange market from 
changes in European interest rates is 
causing U.S. corporate treasurers to 
take a harder look at what can be done. 
e Britain’s Boost—I example, shortly 
befcre the Bank of England hiked its 
discount rate from 5 to 6' spot 
sterling had dropped below its $2.80 
par price for the first time since Janu- 
ary. After the hike, spot sterling 
jumped up to $2.8089, a sharp increase 
for a market that is tightly controlled 


by the British authorities 
And in the future market, the dis- 
count sterling for delivery in 180 
days increased This was 
because people were buving spot ster- 
ling in order to get into British Treas- 
uries, and hedging by selling forward. 
(A point is equal to 1/100 of a cent.) 
e And Germany’s—In Germany, in 
spite of the attempt to stem the inflow 
of hot money—a_ half-hearted ac- 
cording to some critics—the situation is 
similar, though for somewhat different 
reasons. High interest rates have been 
a factor in attracting funds, but more 
important has been that country’s per- 


on 
over 70 points 


one 


sistent, and in some ways embarrassing, 
trade surplus 
In the first two weeks of June, 
German gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves shot up an astounding $200-mil- 
: | 
lion; for the whole of 1960 it is esti- 


mated that Germany’s reserves will go 
up more than $2-billion. As a result, 
the Bundesbank has become an impor- 
tant lender to the World Bank (page 
117). 


However, the strength in the German 


, } 


position hasn’t sh 


TCServe | wn up In the 
foreign exchange market because the 
Deutschemark is alreadv selling at the 
upper limit allowed under IMF regula- 
tions. It is only the persistent inter- 
vention of the Bundesbank in selling 


Deutschemarks that has kept the cur- 


rency from rising. In fact, earlier this 
year, when the German banks were 
shut because of a holiday on a day when 
other banking centers were open, the 
DM promptly rose to nearly 25¢. (It’s 
normally held at $.23983 

The British, who have been hard 
pressed by the German trade competi- 
tion, feel that the DM is “under- 
valued,”’ and that the only wav to stop 
the flood of reserves to Germany is to 
increase the pt f the DM in relation 
to the dollar. In _ spit f repeated 
denials from German ofhfcials—from 
Adenauer on down—ther is a fair 
volume of buving of G in securities 
by speculators who are betting that the 
Germans will eventual have to in- 
crease th pI yf th n¢ But 
the German authorit quite natu liv, 
will be slow to do th nce it would 
raise the ] f German goods in 
world trade. END 
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His 20-minute talk with a labor leader 
may interest 25,000 purchasing agents in your products 


Talking here with Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., Bi 
of Local 3, International Brotherhood. of Ele 


> 


AFL-CIO, is News Editor Bill Borchert of Pu 


In Bill’s 1 


Or 
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ing 


ever. 
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In the Markets 


Stocks Edge Down on Sour News 
About Second-Quarter Earnings 


Stock prices moved lower this week as the economy continued 
in the doldrums. ‘The first scattered reports of second-quarter 
earnings showed cuts in profit margins (page 30), and though this 
was expected by many investors, those stocks whose earnings 
were sharply lower reacted to the news. Moreover, the relatively 
few stocks whose earnings are expected to improve have not been 
bid up 

Though the market clearly reflected signs of nervousness and 
uncertainty, many institutional investors feel that business will 
move higher during the balance of the vear, and that investor: 
will regain some of their lost confidence. 

Many institutions have monev available for buving, and if stocks 
move lower over the short term they appear ready to help put a 
floor under the market. 


Rises in Sugar and Copper Prices 
Touched Off by Unrest in Cuba, Congo 


Political unrest stiffened prices of copper and sugar this week, 
but the commodity trade still was in a state of the jitters as to 
which way prices would jump next 

Sugar prices took off, partly as a result of the Soviet Union's 
unofhcial offer to purchase the 700,000 tons of sugar that Cuba 
lost in the U.S. under the quota cut last week. 

In the world market, raw sugar prices rose to 3.25¢ a lb., up 
from 3¢ last week. In the U.S. market, prices of raw sugar rose to 
6.55¢ duty paid, up from 6.25¢ last week 

In copper, spot (or cash) and futures prices rose early in the 
week when rebellion broke out in the new Congo Republic, and 
the big producer, Katanga, stopped production (page 117 lhen 
prices fell back when Katanga issued a_back-to-work call, but 
advanced again when Union Miniere du Haut Katanga upped its 
price in copper shipments to 32.43¢ a Ib., delivered New York. 


Large Volume of Corporate Issues 


Easily Absorbed by Bond Market 


lhe bond market took a substantial volume of new corporat 


financing in stride this week This indicates that ihe major 
institutional bond buvers are becoming somewhat morc pessimistic 
about the economy—and more bullish on bond prices and th 
prospects of casicr mone 

I'wo negotiated underwritings totaling $90-million, from Ame 


ican Can Co. and Commercial Credit Co., went out the window 
But in addition, bonds sold at competitive bidding were also 
being snapped up, in spite of the fact that several issues wer 


admittedly priced on the rich side, bv underwriters who were 


scrambling hard for business. ‘l'vpical was the $30-million issuc 
of the Northern Illinois Gas Co., which is non-callable for five 
vears. ‘This is a big attraction for investors when the prospect 
is for lower interest rate ind it sold to vield only 4.6‘ 


Va 





















Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about touting of 


electronic companies, runup 
in recreational field stocks, 
delisting at Toronto. 


Brokers are talking about an “IBM 
gang’—a group of individuals, not the 
company itself—which is creating a lot 
of activity in over-the-counter  elec- 
tronics issues. Brokers are touting cer- 


tain stocks in this group on the grounds 
that they are popular with IBM _ per- 
sonnel—who presumably know which 

fit from tl 


compan in ro ben 


giant ¢ ympanvs future purchase con- 

tracts—and speculators a1 snapping 
ego ae 1 

them up in the belief that they have 


IBM’s backing 


Coraloc Industries, Inc., which mar- 
kets a revolutionary do-it-vourself swim- 
ming pool, had a runup this week from 
S10 to over $20 (it was originally issued 
at $5 a shar it the turn of the veat 
then ran up to $35 before droppin 
back The new buving was based on 
reports that Empire Millwork Corp 
which has ntrol of KE. L. Bruce Co 
BW —Mart 12’60,p57 s' planning to 


merchandise Coraloc’s pools on a na- 


tionwid¢ | Phi W uld b | mpi! 


first move into the reational field 


l'alk is that at least one big Canadian 
company wants to delist its stock trad- 
ing on the Toronto Exchang Ihe 
company is upset about trading opera- 
tions there, as well as the bad publicits 
that the exchange can’t m to sl 
Other mpal mav follow 


Loral Electronics, one of the Amer- 


ican St Exchans high fl 
went fron | \ f } t 5 
hefo: lropping : nevo- 
tiating for Miami Shipbuilding Corp., 
: $1-million-sal ini hh ennekel 
es inh t t | ( 
Loral \ mn 

t n 

n it t sh i] ) t 
busin | t \]- 
ert 15 t 
Wellingt | | ith 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. this week 
agreed to modify at its own expense the 
wing structures of 34 Electras owned bv 
American Airlines. | 1 
thi os 11 f 
136 plane t d red f 
rash 
ulti t fe Se ] I | 


own estimat \ 
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Only Morton offers 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 








A PROGRESS REPORT FROM REPUBLIC STEEL... 


New 56-inch hot mill to roll special 
grades of high-performance stainless 


This mill has additional built-in power to hot 
roll stainless and other special alloys at proper 
temperatures and provide industry with large 


coils which could effect economy in production. 


The new 56” hot rolling mill in Warren, Ohio—first major 
project in a new capital improvement program —is of particular 
significance to companies involved in aircraft or missile work. To 
be completed late in 1960, this new facility is geared to roll special 
grades of high strength stainless steel now being developed. 

Many such improvements and additions by Republic promise 
major breakthroughs in quality . . . plus the vastly increased range 
of sizes, types, gages, finishes, and other specifications that will 
be required. 

This is what Republic is doing now to help improve design, 


reduce costs, assure a level of performance currently unobtainable. 
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Automated order processing system 
Saves you days...Saves you dollars! 


As a customer of Republic, you enjoy speed and efficiency made possible by a 
network of tele-typewriters linking district sales offices to centrally-located service 
centers. 

Your inquiry is transmitted to such a center (via the Cleveland switching center) 
in a matter of minutes. Here, teams composed of metallurgists, sales order experts, 
and mill schedule specialists take over. They (1) check specifications against mill 
schedules, (2) confirm your order, and (3) relay it to the proper mill for scheduling 
and processing 

In a matter of a few hours your order is placed oi: a mill. You are alerted to 
incoming material the morning after shipment is made. Your specifications are 
filed on paper tapes to cut service time on repeat orders. 

Soon to include an automatic system of scheduling and processing within each 
Republic plant, this program is another example of Republic’s continuing effort 


to improve service to you... the customer. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 
World’s Widest Range of Standard Steels and Steel Products 


Call your nearest Republic sales office for information on: 
CARBON, ALLOY, AND STAINLESS STEEL + METAL POWDER + TITANIUM + TUBING - CONDUIT 














better way 


to box a 


heavyweight 


Heavy products like Hotpoint ovens are easy to pack 
in corrugated boxes made by West Virginia’s Hinde 
& Dauch Division. On the packaging line, Hotpoint 
people pick up a box—not the oven—save time and 
effort with H & D designed automatic closing and 
sealing equipment. 

Hotpoint requires a resourceful corrugated box 
supplier to maintain packing line efficiency. That’s 
why, like hundreds of other leading companies, they 


depend on H & D for volume production and tech- 


nical packaging service. This is another example of 
how West Virginia delivers such outstanding quality 
with economy. 

Through a research investment of over $3,000,000 
annually, and almost total utilization of raw mate- 
rials, West Virginia is able to serve its customers with 
moneysaving efficiency. 

If you box heavyweights, check with the Hinde & 
Dauch Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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Are you planning to build a new home? 


In picking an architect, many people tend to overlook a point that’s 
becoming more of a factor year by year: Architects have gradually become 


highly specialized—in that respect, they’re about on a par with the lawyers, 
at least. 


This means that after deciding in broad outlines what kind of house 
you want, you must be careful to select an architect whose work is likely 
to fit in with your desires. The types can be classified about like this: 


First, there are the contemporary specialists (latest to come on the 
scene, mostly since World War II), who design only ultramodern houses— 
the kind that either appeal to you tremendously or leave you cold. Here 
you see much natural wood, great open expanses of glass, simple “clean” 
lines without the frills of traditional styles, and dramatic features such 
as the cantilever, the glass wall, and the center-of-the-room fireplace. 


Some contemporary specialists imitate the colorful concepts of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, stressing “closeness to nature.” Others follow the more 
severe “neo-classical’’ school, led by Chicago’s Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, 
with the emphasis on formality and simple geometric design. Still others— 
the individualists—depart the “schools” in favor of their own variations 
and this group probably does the most creative job of custom tailoring to 
suit your family. 


These three groups of modern designers make up an estimated 25% 
or 30% of the architects today, with the list fast expanding. 


Next are the “traditionalists” (mostly older men), who specialize in 
creating copies of well-established 18th and 19th Century styles. Some 
concentrate on American colonials; some are more expert at English styles, 
some at French, some Dutch, and so on. This group makes up another 
third or so of the profession today; but realtors and architects alike point 
out that the seasoned, highly trained traditionalist is fast fading from 
the scene. The moral here is to treasure the expert—and book him at 
least a full year in advance. 

Finally, there are the compromisers whose work hits about halfway 
between modern and traditional. You get a crossbreed—it might be called 
20th Century American—with some features of the ultramodern and some 
of the age-old. Here the danger is that you may wind up with a job that is 
neither fish nor fowl. Top architects advise watching out for haphazard 
mixing of traditional front exteriors with modern features elsewhere. This 
combination is often hard to resell; if it’s all you want, these architects say 


you might do better to buy a ready-made house—and save maybe 20% to 
40% on cost. 


The major advice, of course, is to interview a number of architects, 
see samples of their work, and make careful inquiries before signing a 
contract. Here are some practical pointers to keep in mind: 


* Scope of service. A top “pro” (regardless of his style) does more than 
just create plans on paper; he will select your contractor (from among 
bidders), supervise the entire job on the site, and protect you at all times 
against skimping on materials and slipshod construction. He may even 
settle disputes between you and your wife over details. 

¢ Costs. He’ll try hard to be cost-conscious—if you put him on a strict 
budget. But if you give him much leeway, he’s apt to go pretty strong on 
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indulging his artistic bent to give you the very best, even if this means 
bigger money than you ever visualized. A rule of thumb: If pressed, he 
usually can tell you the final cost within 10% to 15%. His fee usually 
will be 10% of total house cost, not counting land. Warning: If you drop 
the agreement midway, you pay the architect to date—it may be wise to 
have your lawyer check the contract details on this. 

¢ Your participation. You'll be in close contact with your architect 
for at least eight to 10 months; you’ll be in his office at least six or eight 
times, and on the site with him 20 or 25 times—if you're getting your 
money’s worth. To do a custom job, the architect will need to know your 
attitudes, moods, and living habits. For instance, he’ll want to know how 
much you entertain, how big your parties get, how much sports equipment 
you have to stow, how much time your wife spends in her private niche— 
plus scores of similar matters. If you’re not willing to take the time and 
trouble for this, you might as well save money and buy a standing house 


¢ Timing. “Pushing” on time is a bad and frequent mistake. Right 
now, an ideal schedule would be to locate your man this summer, have him 
help you pick land by fall, and start construction early next spring. 


A final suggestion: If you’re considering an old house, have an archi- 
tect inspect it; his fee will be around $15 an hour—and well worth it. 


A point to check with your physician: For patients with arteriosclerotic 
heart disease, four new drugs that safely lower serum cholesterol are on 
the horizon. Successful tests of triparanol, which blocks the cholesterol- 
forming process, and drugs with thyroxin analogues, promising new relief 
for severe heart cases, were described before the American Therapeutic 
Society. 


If you’ve been tempted to try one of the new skin “tanning” prepara- 
tions, keep in mind that they do not afford the same protection from burn 
as a tan acquired naturally by exposure to the sun. 


Most new preparations are really dyes—with chemicals imparting a 
temporary color to the outer skin layer. A number do combine the 
“tanning” chemical with a sunscreen agent, providing some protection; 
others contain no protective lotion or cream. While incomplete studies 
show the new chemical preparations are safe, some people may be allergic 
to them, as to any cosmetic, and develop dermatitis. Unfavorable reactions 
have been known to appear two weeks after application. 


Potpourri: Travel agents report that the recent political riots in 
Rome probably won't affect tourist business there unless the disorders are 
protracted (BW—Jul.2’60,p93) . . . In its 1960 volume, Lloyd’s Register of 
American Yachts lists more than 9,000 craft and several hundred yacht clubs 
(17 Battery Place, New York 4, $20). . . The Italian Line’s luxury liner, the 
33,000-ton Leonardo da Vinci, which has just made her maiden voyage to 
New York, has 413 first-class accommodations . . . Tips on how to get into 
college—and stay there—are offered in E. E. Roberts’ Operation I1.Q. (Henry 
Stewart, Inc., $2) . . . Over 300 places to hunt are fully detailed in the new 
1960-61 National Directory of Public Shooting Preserves (Sportsman’s Service 
Bureau, 250 E. 43rd St., New York 17, free). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 16, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











ANOTHER DRESSER 














-REAK Prin JUGH 


WORLDS 
MOST POWERFUL 
GAS ENGINE 





Mr. John W. Kelley (seated) President of Columbia Gulf 
Transmission Co., Houston, and Mr. S. Orlofsky, 


Vice President, examine model of Clark TPV gas engine now 
installed in their Hampshire, Tennessee compressor station. 





FOR PIPELINE SERVICE BUILT BY CLARK’ 


The Nation’s ever-growing need for natural gas 
means that the present gas network will be in- 
creased from 596,000 to 878,000 miles within ten 
years. By creating the powerful TPV gas engine, 
Clark Bros. Co., one of the Dresser Industries, is 
helping pipeline companies to deliver gas at mini- 
mum cost to consumers. 


Combining two-cycle simplicity and dependability 
with V-type compactness and efficiency, the new 
Clark TPV engine provides savings in installation, 
housing and operating costs. It is another dramatic 


&S, 1C. 











innovation made possible by the vast knowledge 
and experience of Clark engineers whose “precision 
by the ton” products include heavy-duty gas tur- 
bines and compressors as well as engines. 


At Clark Bros. Co., Olean, New York, as with all 
Dresser operating companies, new products are 
continually being researched, developed, tested and 
introduced. Individually, in combination, or as a 
complete group, Dresser companies are prepared to 
put their specialized yet diversified skills and world- 
wide facilities to work for you. 






rrogdress 


Planned Today 


V With Imagination 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
EQUIPMENT AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR THE OIL, GAS, CHEMICAL, ELECTRONIC AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 
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Use your American Express 
Credit Card every day — 
it’s the most valuable card 
in your wallet! 


... meals at fine 
. transportation ... gifts 

you can charge most anything with 
your American Express Credit Card! 


Hotel accommodations 
restaurants. . 


It makes good sense to use it every 
single day. It’s simple. . 
ient 


. it’s conven- 
. and it gives you a detailed 
record of your charge expenditures. 


More than 40,000 establish- 
ments all the world honor the 
American Express Credit Card—offer- 
ing dozens of different useful services. 
For business 


choice 
over 


.. . for pleasure—it puts 


the best in the world at your command. 


If you’re not one of the 750,000 
American Express Credit Cardholders, 
apply now. 


American Express 


Credit Cards 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. Digby 9-1818 


Look for This Sign 
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Legal War on Water Pollution 


Federal government's order to Kansas City to stop 


dumping sewage into Missouri River may set off test case to 


determine constitutionality of Water Pollution Control Act. 


[he federal government this month 
stepped up its fight against water pollu 
tion: It ordered Kansas Citv, Mo., 
Kansas Citv, Kan., and 11 of their in 
dustries to start treating their sewage 


instead of dumping it raw into the 
Missouri River and its 


tributaries 


With his order, Health, Education 
& Welfare Secy. Arthur S. lemming 
mav have brought nearer a court test 
of the constitutionalitv of the 1956 
Water Pollution Control Act amend 


ments by which Congress strengthened 


HEW’s power to crack 


»+ 
interstate 


down on con 


his 


tested in 


tamination of waters 
powe! not 
court 

Even if courts Hk W is 
within its rights, will be 
1 tougher matter than simply sending 
U.S Somebod 


mav have to figure out what to do when 


las vc een 
| t | 
hold that 
enforcement 
marshals to the scen« 
1 citv council 
treatment works, but voter 
to pav for them 

e The Dirty Missouri—It’s no surprise 
that the crackdown and possible court 


igrees fo put in sewage 


reject bonds 


tests should come on the Missouri. ‘Vhe 
lower Mississippi or Hudson may be 
just as filthy, but no other interstate 
river has more cities tapping it for 
drinking water that has been fouled 
ibove them bv the raw sewage of other 
cities and industries 
¢ Tools for HEW—Conegress sought to 
encourage state action where possible, 
but for interstate waters it provided 
three-step procedure for HW 

e ‘The Surgeon General calls a con 
ference of the pollution agencies of both 


the upstream state where pollution orig 


inates and the affected downstream state 
ind suggests “remedial action.” 

e If this suggestion unheeded 
the HEW Secretarv nam board to 
hold a public hearing and sets a time 


schedule for compliance based on the 
board’s report 


e If the offending cit) ompany 
does not abide bv hi chedule, the 
Secretarv asks the Attorney General to 
bring suit—with the written consent of 
the offending state or at the written 
request of the affected state 

This is how cities on the Missouri 
stack up: Omaha and St. Louis have 
reached onlv the first step; Sioux City, 
lowa, and St. Joseph, Mo., technicalh 
have violated the Secreta schedul 
ind could be sued: Kansas City, Mo 
ind Kansas Citv, Kan., have just had 


thei 
»¢ ( | I t 
¢ Holdout—Becau rf 
idamant p { t 


ment Kat 


serves Lexington 
stat pital, legislators have had to 
drink tt] vater. Boonvill vat 
plant must u tw thre t11 thre 
normal it of Norine t UTA 
the wat 

¢ Under Pressure- 
Kansas City, M is th itgrowth of a 


long effort | tate and federal 


5-to-4 MM Hi. Roe Bartle 
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HOME POWER TOOLS! 


To Brighten America’s Leisure Hours 


MORE PRODUCTS 
OF YUBA 





The increasing leisure time of Americans is made brighter, more 
productive, by Yuba — the nation’s leading manufacturer of power 
tools for home and garden. Shown above are three of them: There’s 
the famous SHOPSMITH, the 5-in-1 power woodworking tool, the 
only tool that lets you complete the job. There’s SAWSMITH, a 
most versatile radial arm saw that does hundreds of jobs with wood 
and metal. And there’s the CHOREMASTER GARDEN TILLER, 
the power tool that makes gardening easier, more fun. (Yuba, in 
fact, is the world’s largest manufacturer of tillers.) Home power 
tools are still other products of Yuba, whose integrated capabilities 
serve the growth industries which build America. 

CONTACT ANY YUBA SALES OFFICE: In the East: Buffalo « 

New York * Philadelphia « Pittsburgh South: Atianta « Houston + 





YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. o 





One Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


16 YUBA DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES SERVE THE GROWTH INDUSTRIES WHICH BUILD AMERICA: 
CONSTRUCTION, POWER, CHEMICALS, PETROLEUM, AEROSPACE, MINING, HOME POWER TOOLS. 








To trap microparticles 


or vibration...rely on 





Felts 


Versatile A+ Felts are ideal for solving engineering and design problems as different 
as purifying liquids or gases with the AFCO FEUTRON® felt filter cartridge, and 
isolating machinery vibrations with VIBRA-MOUNT® absorber pads. These are 
but two of the end-results of the custom engineering with which A+Felts are 


created to meet the demanding specifications. 


A+Felts can improve your application. Send us your materials problem. Our 


engineers follow through promptly. 


Send for this helpful FREE brochure 
showing the many uses of A+Felt as 
a design and engineering material. 


A+ FELT ABSORBS, SEALS, INSULATES, 
FILTERS, CUSHIONS, POLISHES, DECORATES 











to a good part of 





the Gulf Coast 





GULF OF MEXICO 








W. will gladly provide up-to-date, factual information on 


markets, resources and plant sites in the Louisiana-Texas area 


we serve. 


Your inquiry will be answered promptly and treated 


confidentially. 
Write to: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


Offices in Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, la.; Navasota, Port Arthur and Beaumont, Tex. 
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like $47-million is needed to provid 


both sewers ind treatment 

Che proposed issue didn’t deter Secy. 
Flemming two weeks later from order- 
ing the citv to make financial arrang: 
ments for treatment by May 1, let con- 
tracts bv 1963 | ven if the SCwe! bonds 
carry, the citv still would have to build 
treatment works. What, officials asked 
this week in Washington and Kansas 
Citv, could HEW do to get that done? 
And what if the $20-million bonds fail? 
¢ Across the Line—The 
ire being asked ac 
the other Kansas Citv, where officials 
ire ready to go with a $15-million pro- 
gram that would also include the Fair- 
fax Industrial District, which the city 
finally annexed not long ago. Kansas 
Citv, Kan., is unwilling to move alone, 
In this, its state officials back it up 

The 11 cited companies are: Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Rv., Bio-Lab- 
oratories, Inc., General Motors Corp., 
Kansas Citv Stock Yard +S Midwest 
Cold Storage & Ice Co., National Cylin- 
der Gas Div. of Chemetron Corp., Na- 
tional Laboratories Corp., Phillips Pe 
troleum Co., Procter & Gamble Co., 
Sinclair Refining Co., and Swift & Co. 

Some of them indicated at the hear- 
ing they long with whatever 
the cities work out 
sidering building their own facilities 
¢ Holding Off—The only cities that 

] 


nt } } 
Cll ) 


same que stions 


ross the state line in 


would y 
Others are con- 


could set pre laving suits 


brought against them are Sioux Citv and 
St. Joseph, but it’s unlikelv that Sec 
Flemming will move against Sioux City 
it least That citv is due to let con- 


tracts by September. In St. Joseph, 


Flemming faces the ticklish case of a 
citv wh ficials twice put sewage 
treatment bonds on the ballot onlv to 
have voters reject them. With talk 


of putting them up again, Flemming 
is waiting. 

In Omaha, voters last Mav O.K.’d a 
$3-million bond issue for sewers, will 
vote in November on an $11.5-million 
issue tied to a tax increase that would 


or sewers and _ treat- 


provide i 
ment facilities 

In the St. Louis area, the Metro- 
politan Sewer District (which covers 
the citv and most urban parts of St 
Louis Countv) is waiting for engineers 


to complete a study next vear on the 
+ 


facilities needed to colle ind treat its 
big volume of wastes. Treatment back- 
ers were discouraged 1 ntlv when dis 
trict truste left out of the vear’s 
budget money to start treatment sit 
icquisition; th dopted a lower tax 
rate than the ne expected to cover it 


But HEW i itisied that the engi 
neers’ studv is at least on s 
real obstacle will come in 1962 when 
1 bond issue is to be voted to pay for 
the svstem. It may run as high as $100- 
million, and trustees already are plan 
ning how to put it over. END 
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“Switching to Pinkerton guards 


saved us a lot of money” 


PROTECTED BY 


PINKERTON 


~ ATIONAL DETECTIVE 
(YINc. 


PINKERTON’S, THE WATCHWORD FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


With over 100 years’ experience, and by far the largest organization, Pinkerton’s is providing complete and eco- 
nomical security service for some of the nation’s most important corporations. First we make a thorough survey of 
your plant; then we recommend security services tailored to your needs, including the latest electronic protective 
devices as well as trained guards. For further information on Pinkerton Security, send for our security brochure. 


Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 45 offices coast to coast 
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VISITORS to Corning’s Glass Center at Corning, N. Y., are BUYERS from department stores inspect Corning Ware display 
asked to give their opinion of the company’s products and to it Glass Center After Aug. 1, the stores must buy through dis- 


offer any suggestions on color and styl tributors. To launch the line, Corning sold it directly to large stores 
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ELECTRIC percolator and skillet are first two items in new 


Corning Ware line. 


Vice-Pres. R. Lee Waterman thinks they 


will give the company’s cousumer product sales a big boost. 


NON-ELECTRIC housewares made of Corning’s new material, 
Pyroceram, have been big seller since their introduction two 


years ago. 


Customer at New York store admires percolator. 


-alNamesake—and New Profits 


play 


dis- 


res. 


960 





PRODUCTION hasn’t been able to keep 


up with orders. Soon all production will 
be transferred to new West Virginia plant 
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Dim the living room lamp, switch on 


the television set, put on your glasses, 
rest your cigarette on a crvstal ashtrav, 
pout self a cup of coffee from the 
carafe id, if it’s Christmas, go hang 


an ornament or two on the family tree. 


When you do these things, there’s a 





good chance you are using products 
whose basic function depends on glass 
made and fashioned into its product 
shape Corning Glass Works, al- 
though uu probably don’t know it 
Corning the big upstate New York 


company that has built an industrial 


compl n melted sand; its annual sales 
run just over $200-million 

Considering the vast consumer mat 
ket that these and similar products 
command, it comes as a surprise that 
Corning’s management is not at all sat- 
ished. For the fact is, in this age of the 
consum¢ the company doesn't con- 
sider itself a consumer products com- 
pany—and it’s determined to alter that 
fact 


Products—This week, at 
the national housewares show in At- 
lantic Citv, the trade got its first look 


e Two New 


at two products made out of a new ma 
terial only three vears out of the labor 
tory that Corning fervently 
will carry it further into th« 
end-product market. The two new 
products are an electric skillet and an 
coffee percolator (| 
made of Pyroceram, which looks like a 
fine china. For the past two vears, the 
company has been marketing a line of 
non-electric housewares made of th 
same material under the brand nam 
Corning Ware. ‘These dual-purp: 
utensils can be used directly over flami 
or electric coils for cooking, then 
right on the table as handsome sei 
Corning Ware sales have sk\ 
rocketed (one estimate for sales thi 
is $25-million), but the company 
lieves the market potential for 
cal housewares is even greater 
Until a few vears ago, Corning 
pretty much content to be the accom 
plished and, in many cases, dominant 
source of supply for the gl: 
used in a wide assortment of indu 
laboratory, and consumer products. » 
that the 


belic Ves 


COonsuTnc!l 


electric yictur 


dishes. 


SS 


company had n ns 
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can your 
advertising agency 
read a 

blueprint? 





These men are not professional engineers. They happen to be some 


of the highly creative account managers and art directors at our 
agency who know how to read blueprints. 

Why is this important to a manufacturer of industrial equipment ? 

Because before an agency can create resultful advertising to indus- 
trial buyers, it needs to have a thorough grasp of client products and 
markets— however technical. It needs to have enough technical know- 
how to understand how these products are made, how they work, and 
why industry buys them. Only then can an agency serve a client well 

. not only as creative advertising men but as sound businessmen who 
know how to sell to industry. 

Marsteller-Rickard is fully staffed with such men. 


*Over one-fourth of our account men have technical or engineer- 
ing degrees; two-fifths have worked as technicians in various 
industries. A booklet, “Men Who Know Their Business,” de- 
scribes the background of our staff. We'd like you to have a copy. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS «¢ MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK ee PITTSBURGH ¢« CHICAGO «+ TORONTO 
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products of its own. Its heat-resistant 
ovenware, Pyrex, dates back to 1916, 
And its fine handmade Steuben crystal 
is world-renowned 
e Change in Outlook—But William C. 
Decker (cover), president and now chief 
executive officer, savs this still leaves 
Corning heavily weighted on the side 
of industrial supplier. The last official 
figure released, for 1957, shows the con- 
sumer products division accounting for 
only 14% of total sales 

In todav’s economy, Decker thinks 
a company is far better off if a big part 
of its manufacturing goes directly into 
finished goods for the consumer, rather 
than components for somebody else’s 
production line. Industrial customers 
are sometimes hard to sell in the first 
place and fickle later—and this kind of 
business doesn’t fix the company in the 
public mind as Corning would like 

“T would like to see our consumer 
business greater than 50% of the 
total,’ Decker savs 
¢ Sales Dependency—He cites _televi- 
sion to make his point ibout the need 
for control of your own fate by making 
end products. Corning was a big bene- 
factor of the birth of the TV industry 
as one of only two manufacturers of 


the glass bulbs used to make picture 
tubes. It also makes bulbs for the elec- 
tronic tubes inside the sets. In 1947, 


when the TV industrv was just getting 
established, Corning’s total sales were 
$61-million. Five vears later, they had 
reached $126-million, with television 
bulbs accounting for about half 

But as the countrv became saturated 
with TV sets, sales of sets leveled off— 
and so did Corning’s. From $149-mil- 
lion in 1953, Corning’s sales moved up 
to $163-million in 1956, but then 
slipped back to $159-million in 1958. 


Not onlv had sales of TV sets reached 


a plateau, but the thriving replacement 
market for tubes was cut out when 
manufacturers started to reclaim the 
glass bulbs of burned out picture tubes. 
¢ Slow Acceptance—To spark the mar- 
kets for its picture tube bulbs, Corning 
last ir introduced improved 19-in 
ind 23-in. tub with special features 
it thought the trade could merchandise 
ind others that ease production prob- 
lems for the set maker But the TV 
manufacturers were far from enthusias- 
tic about the introduction of the new 


tube sizes and shapes, although ‘Tele- 
vision Digest, the industrv wecklv, now 





report wid pre id icceptance But it 
took a lot of Cor g's time and money 
to get ! t ptanc 

‘Assuming we had been making the 
end product (and we have no intention 
of doing so), we could have moved a lot 
faster,”” savs Decket 
¢ Unsung Developer—The same patient 
product development process that re- 
quires selling new concepts and changes 
to industr ipplies to the products 
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REULAND MOTORS 





Reuland motor-and-magnetic-brake package 


...complete from one dependable source! 


Reuland manufactures its own magnetic brakes, as well as electric motors, and 
offers the most versatile selection of tailored-to-your-equipment brakemotor 
packages available anywhere. Reuland’s many hundreds of combinations of 
H.P., speed, special drive motors and brake sizes, provide an almost unlimited 
coverage of O.E.M. and user requirements! 

So, whatever your brakemotor needs may be, standard or special, let Reuland 
supply the complete answer in one, compact, smartly designed power package. 
One source of supply for brake and motor saves time for your Engineering and 
Purchasing Departments.... one nameplate establishes dependable, nationwide 
service responsibility! 


Refer to Sweets Product Design, Section 5-a 


MODERN POWER FOR MODERN-DAY PRODUCTS 


...all in lightweight, cool-running aluminum frames! 


REULAND MOTORS 

















BRAKES AVAILABLE IN ALL 

3 MOUNTINGS... FULFILLS 

J.1.C. SPECIFICATIONS! 

1. Direct endbell type for 
mounting over motor’s shaft. 

2. Foot mounted, for mounting 
over existing shaft. 

3. Foot mounted—complete with 

own bearings and shaft. 

Automatic Lining Wear 

Adjustment 

Manual Release— 

Automatic Reset 

Mount in any position 

No Levers or Linkage 

One-Piece Housing 

One-Half Conventional Length 

Wide Range of Ratings 


Our new 8-page catalog, No. GS8-30-0, will 
come in handy. Sent complete with prices 
and engineering drawings on request. 


REULAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WESTERN DIVISION: Alhambra, Calif. 
EASTERN DIVISION: Howell, Mich. 
Distributors in all principal cities 








Wherever your 


business takes 


you, take the 
TRAVELER 


Your relief-valve for 
business pressures 





How often have you returned from a busi- 
ness trip to face hours of detailed paper 
work. SoundScriber’s TRAVELER, port- 
able dictating system, relieves you of these 
pressures .. . lets you answer correspond- 
ence, record important thoughts, prepare 
reports while traveling by plane, train or 
private car. Return to a clear desk with 
more accomplished . . . quicker, easier. 
No other system gives you so much: 
e Flashlight battery operation* 
© Compatible with SoundScriber office 
Systems 
© 331% rpm discs play on home phonographs 
© Only complete, self contained 6 |b. unit. 
Take transistorized Traveler on your next 
trip, and you'll never be without this travel- 
ing “secretary”. Mail coupon for brochure. 
*Last 3 to 6 months in normal use. 


SOUND€JSCRIBER 


PORTABLE DICTATING SYSTEMS 
The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. BP-7 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City 








State 
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the compan vorked dili- 
gently, for instance, with Westinghouse 
to come up with a new shape for an 
electric light bulb in an effort to cut 
the 2-to-]1 market lead enjoved by Gen- 
eral Electric, which makes its own glass 
bulbs for its electric lamps. In many 
cases, Corning initiates the new prod- 
ucts, but has to market them second- 
hand through some other manufacturer. 
e Profits Picture—Not that the indus- 
trial business isn’t profitable, or that 
Corning intends to put less emphasis 
on it. As a matter of fact, it has 
jumped heavily into the electronics 
components field, making products 
now for which it formerly only sold 
the glass. Corning’s profits last vear 
amounted to 11.9% of sales and _ its 
return on investment was 19.5%. But 
for growth, Corning still has to depend 
largely on others, even though it spends 
almost vear—or close to $7- 
million—of its sales dollar on research 
and development 

What Corning people find particu- 
larly irksome is that the company’s 
name gets lost in the shuffle even 
though it makes a big contribution to 
the guts of many consumer products. 
e Confused Identity—Even its 
skyscraper on New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
which houses the Steuben showroom on 
the street floor, is commonly called the 
Steuben building. And in housewares, 
the customers ask for Pyrex when they 
want Corning products 

Both of these are important lines, 
Steuben is run as an autonomous busi- 
ness more for prestige than for profit; 
some of the glamor rubs off on Corning. 
Still, the company feels it isn’t getting 
the market recognition it deserves 
¢ Turning Point—With its new line of 
Corning Ware houseware the company 
feels this situation is sure to change. 

Corning’s decision to expand further 
into the housewares market was a rich 
one for its blood. But it fitted perfectls 
into the plans of its consumer products 
division, which had restvled and added 
color to the Pvrex line but was looking 
for some other 
housewares field 


Thhak it 


> -o7 
ior. ad 


Ole 
giass 


way to expand in the 


¢ Happy Discovery—Actually, the Cor 
ning Ware line is an outgrowth of a 
discovery its researchers made in 1957 


for the missile age—a new kind of ma 
terial that starts out as glass but after 
heat treatment and the addition of 
special chemicals ends up as ceramic 
like crvstalline material. Corning 
the material, Pvroceram, constitutes “‘a 
whole family 
materials” whose potential uses are 
just being uncovered 

When the 
duced the 
monthly meeting, they 


Savs 


new of basic engineering 


only 


intro 
regula 


isked if anvbody 


laboratorv peopl 


new material at a 


had anv ideas for using it. R. Lec 
Waterman, who had come to Corning 
1 few vears earlier as vice-president and 





These men know 
the importance 

of accurate 
conference records 


— 
—_ ee 


They rely on the 
REPORTER by 
SOUNDSCRIBER 





Communications . . . board meetings, exec- 
utive conferences, labor-management nego- 
tiations . . . are the very nerve center of 
business. Where each word is important, a 
completely accurate record is essential. 
Now, SoundScriber’s engineers have per- 
fected the Reporter, a new recording- 
reproducing system, which not only oper- 
ates silently and unattended throughout the 
entire conference, but which provides: 
e Instant backspacing ¢ Speaker playback 
e Transcribing facilities 
and patented tamper proof transverse re- 
cording made magnetically on compact 
spools of DuPont Mylar tape. 
The Reporter, Conference Recording Sys- 
tem, has been tested and proved in American 
business and industry. Let a SoundScriber 
Communications representative record your 
next important conference . . . no obliga- 
tion, of course. Interested? . . . mail coupon 
below for free brochure. 


SOUND6JSCRIBER 
MAGNETIC RECORDING SYSTEMS 

The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. BM-7 

6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 
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general manager of the consumer prod- 
ucts division, didn’t hesitate a second. 
It was just what he was looking for to 
broaden Corning’s housewares line. It 
had been known for a long time that 
top-of-the-store cooking utensils were 
taking an alluringly bigger share of the 
kitchen market than ovenware. Corn- 
ing’s Pyrex Flameware didn’t fill the 
company’s need to tap such a lush 
market. 

Pyroceram, on the other hand, would 
stand extremes of heat, was good-look- 
ing, could be doused in cold water right 
after it was taken off the hot stove, 
wouldn’t pit and wasn’t porous, was the 
right weight. And it was a distinctive 
material that could carry its own name— 
Corning Ware—thus giving the com- 
pany the identification it had sought. 
¢ Big Operation—Pres. Decker simplv 
told the consumer group “the ball is 
vours.” But he wasn’t prepared for the 
kind of promotional and advertising 
budget Waterman and his people had 
in mind. “It meant the biggest ex- 
penditure by far that we’d ever made,” 
Decker says. As it turned out, to get 
the kind of production necessary meant 
building a new plant, too. 

“Of course, every time vou build a 
plant it’s a gamble,” says Decker. “But 
this was our biggest gamble ever.” 
¢ Market Research Setup—Fortunately, 
Corning has a natural setting for wide, 
deep market research right in its own 
backyard. To celebrate its 100th birth- 
day in 1948, the companv built a Glass 
Center at Corning, N. Y. Here, to see 
Steuben glass made, to visit the mu- 
seum of glass, and to hear svmphony 
orchestras and see summer theatre, 
some 600,000 visitors come annually. 
The company also set up a Market Re- 
search Opinion Center in one corner of 
the Glass Center where the hordes of 
visitors are invited to make written com- 
ments on consumer items that the com- 
pany helps develop for other manu- 
facturers and its own consumer products 
division. 

In addition, Corning has a panel of 
consumers enabling it to put new prod- 
ucts into anywhere from 1 to 500 
homes within a 50-mi. radius for tests. 
¢ Quick Replies—This close touch with 
the consumer and Waterman’s experi- 
ence in selling consumer products (he 
had previously worked for W. T. Grant, 
Montgomery Ward, Alexander Smith, 
Inc.) brought quick results in the 
merchandising of the new Corning 
Ware. Pyroceram was announced in 
May, 1957, and by the fall of 1959 
Corning Ware was being distributed in 
50 states. “From a new basic raw ma- 
terial,” says James Bierer, marketing 
manager for consumer products, “‘to na- 
tional distribution of a line of consumer 
goods in just two years is pretty good, 
we think.” 

Waterman and Bierer pulled out all 
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AT YOUR 
FINGER TIP, 


a complete dictating 
system for only 


$161. per dictator 


_ Record thoughts while fresh in mind, 
_— _ answer correapomdence, relieve busi-_ 
_ ness pressures. Suddenly you’re more 

efficient . .. work done faster, more 
accurately. You have more time for 
eee ey ee . your secretary takes over 
much of your work you complement each other's 
productive time. foe 
And now, you can have your own Private 
can equip your offices with a Sat System ata 
price you want to pay. That’s 
modern dictation for only $161.05 
. and machine tnantpuialida ir is gone forever 
done with “Push Button Magic”. Mail coupon below for 
brochure describing today’s most advanced dictating system. 


SOUND@scRIBER 


DICTATING SYSTEMS FOR THE OFFICE OF THE SPACE AGE 
The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. BS-7~ en 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. ~~ 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City State 
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This book tells why 
Electronics & Profits 


are partners in 
San Antonio! 





Your firm can thrive in San Antonio, too... city in the sun 
— also center for science. Find out why in this new booklet on 
what is being done in electronics research, testing and production in 











S 
m4 


a ; 
Sen tatonss 
a 


San Antonio. Read about a mild climate...a warm-hearted citi- 
zenry and labor force. Write today for this book — you'll profit 


from the experience. 


Greater San Antonio Development Committee 
160 B Navarro — P.O. Box 1628 - CA 7-8181 — San Antonio, Texas 








“...our fence definitely 
discourages pilferage... 


SAYS EAST COAST BOTTLING COMPANY 


**When this new soft drink plant went 
up in the fall of 1959, 700 feet of Anchor 
Fence were installed at the same time. 
The architect specified chain link for its 
durabili and maximum protection 
features. The contractorselected Anchor 
Fence after competitive pricing. Our 
Anchor Fence prevents trespassers from 
short-cutting through the property and 
definitely discourages pilferage from 
trucks left in the yard overnight. The 
sliding gate has proved very valuable in 
helping us would toullle tie-ups.’’ 
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Call your local Anchor office today for 
a talk with one of Anchor’s trained sales 
engineers. Write for free catalogue to: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6526 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


ANCHOR FENCE 





Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.® 





Piants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. ¢ Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities. 











the stops in promoting Corning Ware. 
“We weren't 
the distributor or retailer,” 
“We want women to buy.” 
e Instant Success—A partial line of 
Corning Ware was ready by Apmil, 1958, 
and within 1] 
researchers introduced material to 
the rest of the the 

housewares were being sales tested 
was clear,” savs Bierer, “we 
thing by the tail. Sales were 25 
better than our records of many prod 
uct tests going back for years.” 

l'o achieve initial distribution, Corn- 
ing held 75 the 
retailers, and wholesalers in 75 days 
during early 1958. By Sept. 7, the first 
advertising broke in New England in 


interested just in selling 
Savs Bicrer. 


ifter laboratory 
the 


company, 


months 


new 
“at 
had SONIC 
times 


meetings with press, 


newspapers and on television. Corning 
added markets during the fall of 1958 

Philadelphia, New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. Last vear, Corning was 
ready for national distribution It 
showed its new line—with two coffe 
percolators and a larger saucepan added 


at the Julv housewares show. Its 1959 


fall advertising campaign included the 
mass circulation magazines and, for th« 
first time in Corning’s historv, national 
network television show 

“By December,” savs Bierer, “we 
were getting phone calls and telegrams 
from distributors begging for deliveries.” 
On Dec. 23, Corning ran out of stock 
ind wasn’t ahead of the trade until 
last month, even though extra facilities 
had been rented for another produ 
ion line 
¢ Rise in Sales—So far, the squeeze on 
production, Decker reports, has held 
down Corning Ware’s profit potential, 
but this is expected to change soon now 
that the new 240,000-sq.-ft. plant in 
Martinsburg, W. Va getting into 
production. Fventuall il] Corning 
Ware will be made ther But first 
quarter sales this vear were $51-million 


compared with $43-million in 1959, anc 
this rtainly can be attributed 
to Corning Ware’s glittering s 


¢ New Line—And Hopes—According t 


the company, the first reaction of dis 
tributors to the electrical Corning War 
line is even more encouraging. Corning 
is telling its customers to handle th 
electrics as housewares, not appliances 


“We have no interest in electrical ap 
pliances as such,” says Waterman “But 
wherever the unique properties of this 


material will apply, then we will expand 
the line Bierer talks of roasting ovens, 
teapots, highly stvled casseroles as pos 
sibilities for new lectr uSCS Like 
the standard (lorning Ware sAVS 
Bierer, the line is also ideal for outdoor 
barbec ucs 
One thing seems certain. Corning 
has gotten off to a fast start in meeting 
Decker’s goal for leavening the com 
pany’s th manufacturing activities 
with its own consumer products. END 
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Will atomic energy 
power tomorrow's railroads? 


Some day you may see a 
train like this — powered 
by the energy locked up in 
the atom. 


Possibly the locomotive will have 
its own nuclear reactor. Or perhaps 
it will use electricity generated at 
atomic power stations. But this 
much is certain. Of all forms of land 
transportation, railroads offer the 
greatest opportunities for the effi- 
cient use of nuclear energy. 


Railroads are constantly exploring 
exciting possibilities like this. Such 
progressive thinking is important 
to all of us—for we're going to need 
railroads more than ever in the 
boom years ahead. 


Clearly, it’s in the national interest 
to give railroads equal opportunity 
and treatment with other forms of 
transportation. America’s railroads 
—the lifeline of the nation —are 
the main line to your future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








/Mindling oor 
Own busuneas 


And no mistake. Heard about ‘“Type- 
Out’’? The typist places tt over an error, 
retypes the error, removes ““Type-Out,”’ 
and the error is gone! Last month, 
Business Week ran a news item about 
it, naming the New York distributor 
who sells to corporations. Burt, alas, 


we omitted his street address 





ww e > 

em - 
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Sure enough, a desperate postal clerk 
phoned. Mail was pouring in, but the 
Post Office couldn't find this company 
Oh, what a shame, replied a sweet edi- 
torial secretary —why couldn't they just 
send the mail over to us? We'd bundle 
it off to the right party, saving Uncle 
the addressing chore. ‘Wonderful!’ 
cried the clerk, and oft he went. But he 
was back on the phone in five minutes 


“Young lady,”’ he scolded, “that sort 


of thing is legal.’ 


So she gave him the street address, and 
his writer's cramp must be fearsome 
We hear the company got nearly 4,500 
inquiries in the first cwo weeks 
e 

More power. Fastest-growing big busi- 
ness in the world ts the semiconductor 
industry, whose products make possible 
a thousand wonders—from transistor 


radios to computers to satellites. In 





March, we ran a Special Report to Ex- 
ecutives about this industry, and in two 
months we got 4,700 requests for a 
total of 62,000 reprints Nicest com- 
ment came from a sales executive on an 
electronics publication 
good 
Business Week 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Maga 


‘Astonishingly 


I'd hate to be competing with 


You advertise in Business Week when 


you want to influence management men 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Manmade Deep Sea Scavenger 


he fish down in the depths of Puget 
Sound off Keyport, Wash.—the site of 
a U.S. Navy torpedo test range—may be 
startled soon by a new intruder. Solaris, 
a 500-Ib. mechanical sea monster cre- 
ited by engineers at Vitro Laboratories 
in Silver Spring, Md., will be prowling 
around on the ocean floor 
lost torpedoes 

Guided from a_ control console 
iboard a surface ship, Solaris acts like 
Superman turned skindiver It can 
descend to 2,000 ft. and swim around 
for any length of time. Its “eve,” a TV 
camera in a watertight case surrounded 
by four 500-watt floodlights, flashes a 
picture of the deep sea world on the 


scarching for 


console’s screen; this is supplemented 
by a high-resolution sonar svstem when 
the water is too murky 

With a clawlike affair, it can pick up 
objects as heavy as 7,500 Ib. and carry 
them back to the surfac« 
e Electricitv—The vchicl« spherical 
body houses an electric motor that 
drives its two propellers, depth measur 
ing equipment and other 
and the hvdraulic mechanism that 
moves the claw. ‘Two cables connect it 
to the ship. One, of 4-in.-thick stcel, 
supports it, and the other 


mnstruments, 


contains 





transmission ling for powel instru 


ments, and ‘T\ 


Though it’s building the first Solari 
under Navy contract, Vitro would bi 
glad to make them for commercial pu 
poses, too. It savs they would be valu 
ible in all kinds of salvage operations 
ind for inspecting channel bottoms and 
underwater cables 


Self-Loading Vertical Lift 


A factory representative of Standard 
Conveyor Co. has designed a self-load- 
ing vertical lift that combines the 
modest floor space demands of a small 
elevator with the speed and continuity 
of an inclined belt conveyor. Hugh 
Sawrie, the inventor of the Escavevor, 
as it’s called, is head of a manufacturing 
and sales firm that represents Standard 
in Tennessee. He built two models at 
his own plant and sold them before 
Standard bought the exclusive nghts. 

Ihe device is operated by four end- 
less chains, running over a complicated 
set of rollers and carrying cross slats 
that pull the load aboard as they 
form a level platform that carries the 
load to the top. Then the slats fold 
over one by one to offload the cargo 
and begin the descent to the starting 
place in a vertical line that takes up 
virtually no space 

I'he machine is tailored to the partic- 
ular job to be done, with the slats 
spaced in groups so that they form a 
platform fitted to the load. As one plat 
form starts the trip up, another starts 
forming on the horizontal plane at the 
bottom, ready to take the next load 

Che lift can be set up, for example, 
so that a factory assembly line feeds its 





products one by one onto the platforms 
of the moving slats 

The platforms then nde the chains to 
the top, unload their passengers as the 
go over the top roller and start then 
vertical descent [he operation is 
wholly automatic 

Standard Convevor can make I 
vevors to fit almost anv lifting job. Bi 
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Wherever you go Avis “7inute-saver service” waits for you 


Go West... go East. . . go anywhere in 
the world! Avis is there to greet you with 
new ‘‘minute-saver service.’’ A call to 
your local Avis office will send word on 
ahead over the Avis Teletype Network so 


Charge Avis Rent-a-Car services with Avis, American Expres ers’ ( 


Club, or 


that you’re expected. When you arrive, 
Avis has your car ready and waiting... 
your name on it, too! You're off in a 
minute in a smart new Ford or other fine 
car. No one but Avis saves you so much 


arte Blanche cards. Sheraton Hotel, air,rail, and other accredited 


harge cards are honored. ©1960 Avis ir 


time in so many places. Next trip, let us 
help you make it more enjoyable. Cal 
your local Avis office or your Travel Agent 
Ask for ‘‘minute-saver service’ ’- 
service at no extra charge! 


the extra 


8 Irvington Street, Bost 








Mr. Manufacturer: 


Now available: 
1,273 “branch 
houses” in major 
distribution 
centers 


AWA offers instant warehousing 
everywhere—for your new prod- 
ucts and changing markets. For 
flexibility and economy, public 
warehousing is the profitable an- 
swer. Investigate the competitive 
advantages of the AWA Pay-as- 
you-use Plan. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 
American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. « Chicago 6» Randolph 6-5550 
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For powering controls in automa- 
tion cycles, Quincy Compressors 
offer the dependability required 
in rapid production lines. From 
helping automation to serving all 
types of industries, Quincy 
Compressors represent leadership 
in delivering low cost air power. 


Models from 1 to 90 CFM 


Yuincy 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 
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reversing the flow the device can carry 
loads down. The company says the de- 
vices cost less to purchase and install 
than any other type of lift, despite the 
fact that they have to be tailor made. 
There is no set price; Escaveyors are 
sold on a job basis. 
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A high-resolution mass spectrometer 
system that makes it possible to analyze 
metals and other solids by ionizing 
them with a radio frequency beam is 
being produced by Consolidated Elec- 
trodynamics Corp., a subsidiary of Bell 
& Howell Co. The company says it’s 
the first such svstem to be made com 
mercially available. Cost: about $100,- 
O00. 

* 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounces rubberized sacks for converting 
drv freight carriers, such as trucks and 
rail cars, into liquid cargo vehicles. The 
pillow-like containers come in three 
sizes; the largest holds 4,500 gal. Transi- 
cold Corp. is the distributor . . . Trail- 
mobile, Inc., is marketing a tank trailer 
that can carrv either liquids or pulver- 
ized solids. It uses pneumatic pressure 
to discharge its load through a flexible 
hose. The trailer is built bv Delta Tank 
Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of General Gas 
Corp 

» 
Plastic test panels for guidance in re- 
pairing transistor radios have been de- 
veloped by the Service Div. of Philco 
Corp. The Trace panels, which are a 
facsimile of the actual circuitrv and 
components, fit right on the radio chas- 
sis. Small holes are punched in the 
panel at each test point. By working 
along the panel with a signal generator 
and probe, the serviceman can do a 
complete checkup. Philco now makes 
nine Trace panels to cover its current 
line of transistor sets. 

7 
A process for prefabbing self-parking 
lots is being licensed to concrete pro- 
ducers by Tishman Research Corp., 
subsidiary of Tishman Realtv & Con- 
struction Co. Standard prestressed 
concrete units are mass produced off- 
site. Workmen can assemble the units 
into single-tier lots in a matter of davs, 
multi-story structures in weeks, accord- 
ing to Tishman. These prefabbed com- 
ponents make up a lot: slabs, ramps, 
columns, railings and curbs, and a mod- 
ular lighting system. 

gS] A 

A new photographic enlarger has light 
source that scans color negatives, then 
self-adjusts to produce improved prints. 
LogE tronics, Inc., of Alexandria, Va., 
makes the enlarger; Colortronics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., scanning equipment. 
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PRIME 
. the management men who sub- 
scribe to Business Week. Busi- 


CUSTOMERS 


ness Week reaches across all busi- 
ness and industry. It offers you 
more management readers per 
advertising dollar than any other 
magazine in its field, according to 
readership studies by advertisers 
themselves. 


BUSINESS WEEK 
A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without obligation 
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Why Isn't Money Getting Easier? 


The Federal Reserve is facing a dilemma. And 
the dilemma pointedly raises the question of 
whether or not the nation’s money managers still 
have the power to perform their traditional role of 
regulating the nation’s credit to promote both 
growth and stability in the U.S. economy. 

Last spring, the Federal Reserve switched from 
an aggressively restrictive policy to a course aimed 
at making credit both less expensive and more 
available. According to classic theory, this should 
have produced an increase in the money supply— 
currency and demand deposits in the commercial 
banks—thereby stimulating economic activity. 

The policy switch has not led to an increase in 
the money supply. On the contrary, both currency 
and demand deposits have decreased since the Fed 
began its shift from tight money. Despite the fact 
that the discount rate has been lowered, prospec- 
tive borrowers approaching the banks for funds 
hardly are welcomed with open arms. 

This isn’t because bankers find it constitutionally 
impossible to change their spots. In the past, they 
have usually reacted fairly promptly to any moves 
toward ease—lowering the prime rate and beating 
the bushes to find customers for loans. 

The present unresponsive attitude of the banks 
is largely due to the fact that the Fed’s relaxation 
has not provided any surplus of reserves. It has 
merely relieved the intense pressure they have 
been under. Bank deposits have not increased, and 
the ratio of loans to deposits is already so high that 
banks are reluctant to extend more credit. 

So instead of being a clear signal for easier 
credit, the reduction in the discount rate has served 
to point out that the orthodox weapons of monetary 
policy and the Fed’s highly orthodox methods of 
using them are limited in effectiveness. 

One reason things aren’t working out according 
to the book is that sweeping changes have taken 
place in our monetary system. Our static money 
supply is a result, at least in part, of the enormous 
growth in non-bank financial institutions—insur- 
ance companies, savings and loan associations, pen- 
sion funds—which engage in many banking func- 
tions, including lending and borrowing. It is also 
due to the new fashion among corporations for 
keeping bank balances at minimum and investing 
any cash surplus in the short-term money market. 

Both of these developments have kept the money 
supply from growing because they are outside the 
banking system. Fed officials argue that the na- 
tion’s liquidity is not in danger because so much 
of these non-bank funds are in near-money equiva- 
lents. Yet, the very fact that these funds are out- 
side the direct control of the money managers means 
that the Fed can no longer be certain that its ac- 
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tion will have the direct influence it is supposed to 

Last year, when Britain’s Radcliffe Commission 
made its exhaustive study on credit, its notion that 
over-all liquidity must be controlled was pooh- 
poohed by most American monetary experts. Yet, 
the Fed is now learning that its direct influence on 
the banking system does not extend automatically 
to all parts of the financial world. 

It seems clear that the Fed must reexamine its 
arsenal. If it lacks the weapons it needs to carry 
out the crucial job of determining just how much 
growth is needed in the money supply and how to 
insure that we get that growth, then it should seek 
additional powers. 


The Cuban Threat 


Nikita Khrushchev has a well established reputa 
tion for bare-faced effrontery. But the Soviet Premier 
has outdone himself with his latest intervention in 
U.S.-Cuban relations. A few days ago he publicly 
assumed the role of protector of the Castro dictator- 
ship, and threatened to unloose Soviet rockets upon 
the U.S. if at any time, regardless of the provoca- 
tion, we should intervene militarily in Cuba 

To his credit, Pres. Eisenhower immediately 
gave Khrushchev a fitting reply. In words that were 
welcomed by every American as a reaffirmation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the President declared there 
is no room in this hemisphere for a Moscow-dom- 
inated regime. No threats, said Eisenhower, would 
deter us from meeting this latest Soviet challenge 

The matter has not rested there, however. With 
direct Soviet connivance, the Castro government is 
taking its case against the U.S. to the United 
Nations, hoping in the end to get the General 
Assembly to pass a resolution condemning the U.S 

It should be obvious by now that the Soviet aim is 
to discredit the U.S. at each and every turn in 
Cuba. If we try to protect our legitimate interests 
there, even by purely economic sanctions, we will 
be labeled aggressors. If we stand still in the face 
of further confiscation of our property and further 
verbal abuse, and especially if we acquiesce in any 
encroachment on our rights at Guantanamo Bay, we 
will appear in the eyes of the world as a pushover 
That would strengthen Khrushchev’s drive to under- 
mine our alliances all over the world (page 107) 

In a situation like this, our only recourse is a 
policy of firmness toward the Castro regime. This 
is at least as important as the new Latin American 
aid program that Eisenhower has just announced 
We must leave no room for doubt about our deter- 
mination to maintain U.S. rights at Guantanamo. So 
long as we are there, Cuba will not become a Carib- 
bean outpost of Soviet imperialism 
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‘ The Milky Way is all churned up 4 
m with news that one of Elsie’s Borden 
to trucks has run more than 250,000 miles 
ek without an overhaul. That’s well past 
the moon in a single jump. 
Most significant, the record was made 
over a punishing route, from ranches in 
California’s San Joaquin Valley, up 
; the 6°; grades of Altamont Pass, and 
° down to Oakland. Trucks on this run 
cs had always showed the highest main- 
in tenance costs in Borden’s fleet. 
ly Seeking to cut expense, Borden tested 
T- Shell Rotella Oil in the crankcase of a 
yn new gasoline-powered truck, with 
a- changes at regular intervals. Results 
were spectacular. The big truck was 
ce still going after 255,732 miles. Not a 
ly tool had touched the engine head, 
re cylinders or pistons. 
of Lubricants that help machines last 
"e longer are another example of Shell’s 
n- research in action. This research leader- 
id ship benefits you whenever you use 
2 products bearing the Shell name and 
trademark. 
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n THE BORDEN COMPANY recently set a record by operating 
1 one of its gasoline-powered trucks more than a quarter-million miles 
- without overhaul. It was lubricated by a product of Shell Research. 
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. Leaders in Industry rely on Shell 
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